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NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS. 


BY MRS, FANNY SPENZENBERG. 


This winter morn the chiming bells 
Ring out both loud and clear, 

Their joyous carols merrily, 
To greet the glad New Year. 

.. In happy homes, with laurel crowned, 

We keep the festive time, 

Recalling from the fading past 
Theo New Year’s chime. 


Ite echoes wake the sleeping dawn, 
Resounding far and near, 
Making the Yule-tide holidays 
End in glad fun and cheer. 
Rocking the steeples merrily, 
The swelling accents float 
Adown the stream, across the hills, 
With joy in every note. 


Joy, joy, joy, 
The merry bells are ringing; 
Jor. joy, poy 
he softened tones reply. 
From hill to hill across the vale, 
The merry notes are floating, 
Oo any pinions rising 
To the bright morning sky. 
Joy; Joy, joys 
ing out both loud and clear; 
With joyous caro! sounding, 
Ring in the glad New Year. 


We see the early dawning; 

The day steps fair and bright 
Across the plain, and tints the hills 
With sudden splendor shining; 

The world beholds, rejoicing, 
The Old Year’s smiling heir. 


Joy, joy, joy 
Fling oh ail grief and care, 

And come, with gladsome greeting, 
To meet the bright New Year! 


The coming days may brighten 
With joys unknown before, 
And many a burden lighten 
With blessings held in store,— 
If but, with brave endeavor, 
We pass along the way, 
Doing our duty ever, 
Tho’ bright or dark the day. 


The present bathed in sunshine, 
Spreads out a shining plain; 
Perens the distant mountains, 
ternal joys ne’er wane 
For those who never falter, 
Nor faint when skies loom gray: 
Who strive with willing effort, 
To work as well as pray. 


We miss the tender clasping 
Of many a loving hand; 
We see the broken cirele 
Of many a household band. 
Back through the vanished hours, 
We trace the shadowed way, 
Where lie the withered flowers , 
That bloomed each summer day. 


The day is brightly breaking, 
‘With gleams of radiance rare, 

The joyous chimes are swelling 
Upon the frosty air. 


Joy, joy, jo 
Ring out both loud and clear, 
With merry, happy greetings 
Ring in the glad New Year! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Corpora. Punisument.—I am a firm believer in 
the occasional necessity of corporal punishment for cer- 
tain offences, when other means have failed, and in its 
efficacy and good results when judiciously administered, 
I have no sympathy with those who regard it as “ a reli¢ 
of barbarism,” and would utterly abolish it in our 
schools, and I believe that nothing would tend so greatly 
to demoralize the public schools of any city, as to for- 
bid its teachers, under any circumstances, to resort to 
this mode of discipline. ‘This experiment has been at- 
tempted in many cities, but with such disastrous results 
that in most, if not all of them, it has been abandoned. 
While I think that the right to inflict corporal punish- 
ment should be conceded to every teacher, yet for the 


manner in which this right is exercised every teacher 
should be held responsible. If for slight offences, for 
trivial infractions of the rules of the school-room, or 
neglect of its duties, under ordinary circumstances re- 
quiring no severe measures, a teacher resorts to whip- 
ping, or to physical torture of any kind, or even to 
words of reproof and sarcasm uttered in sharp, angry 
tones,—more hurtful to the spirit of the child than any 
punishment would prove to the body,—it shows such a 
lack of sympathy for the young, of good judgment and 


common-sense, that if persisted in would afford. suf- 
ficient reason for the dismissal of such teacher. Ina 
word, if any teachers cannot exhibit good results in 
teaching, and in discipline, without frequent resort to 
corporal punishment, or to such mental punishment as 
I have spoken of,, I think they should be weeded out of 
the profession as soon as possible, and should find some 
more congenial vocation. — Abner J. Phipps, Supt. 
Schools, Lewiston, Me. 


or Stupy ror Unaraprep Scnoors.— 
The adoption of courses of study for ungraded schools, 
in many of our counties, has accomplished great good. 
We hope that the superintendents in the counties that 
have not yet acted in the matter, will bestir themselves 
at once, in order that no more time may be wasted. 
There is nothing like having in instruction, as well as 
in other things, a definite aim. A vast amount of effort 
is now thrown away in a kind of blind struggle to find 
out what ought to be done.—J. P. Wickersham, Supt. 
of Schools, Pa. 

Tue Two Meruops.—There was formerly in the 
schools but one method, the book-method,—the cram- 
ming-method. The new method may be termed the 
“investigation method.” Gradually the latter is being 
understood, and is displacing the former; and event- 
ually, as teachers become enlightened, it will wholly do 
so. There are objects, it is true, to be reached in edu- 
cation that require the prolonged use of the memory 
upon the text-book, but not in consecutive lessons, as 
many are now almost wholly employed. The absence 
of the method of original investigation in a school is a 
fatal sign. It is the method; the pupil examines the 
thing to be learned for himself. The teacher is sup- 


posed not to tell him anything he can find out,—he is 
only to direct the pupil’s powers by questions and en- 
couragement. ‘The true object of the school is to cause 
the pupil to do the most, work possible,—not of memory- 
work, but of thinking-work, investigating-work.—New 
York School Journal. 


Exitine Opetisks.—Some of the best American 
scholars have addressed to the Governor of Rhode 
Island and other authorities of that State an urgent re- 
monstrance against the transportation of the obelisk 
presented by the Viceroy. There is a great difference 
between the removal of Egyptian obelisks by Roman 
conquerors to the banks of the Tiber, and what is now 
proposed. In Roman days there were many obelisks 
standing in Egypt; those which were taken, to Italy 
were trophies of war and spoils the Empire could not 
but covet. Nor did their possession offend the antique 
sense of fitness, as a new act of the same kind offends 
modern sentiment, love of art, and reverence for an- 
tiquity. When the French took the obelisk of Luxor to 
Paris, the antique feeling still obtained, and public 
taste opposed it but faintly, This, too, was spoil of 
war. Time and better teaching have changed all this, 
and every man of culture revolts at the notion of taking 
down any relic from its historic site, and setting it up 
again under other and alien stars. The case of the 


obelisk on the northern embankment of the Thames is 


not. parallel. Our aequisition was made with very 
questionable taste, indeed, but we destroyed nothing, 
we effaced no immemorial landmark, we blotted out no 
symbol from the history of Egypt and of art,—indeed, 
we rescued one, Let us hope, therefore, that a ques- 
tionable example will be avoided in the States, and that 
the remonstrance of American scholars and artists will 
assure to Egypt possession of the most famous of all 
her obelisks. America desires no spoils of war; it can 
never be a pledge of peace to take from the Nile king- 
dom the very last jewel of her ancient crown of art.— 
London (Eng.) Atheneum. 

A Comptete Epvucation.—In the profoundest sense 
there can be no such thing as over-education. Our fac- 
ulties are framed for a continuous and eternal develop- 
ment, and our life here and hereafter is a perpetual 
unfolding of that which is always growing wider and 
yet never striking its limits, and always growing deeper 
and yet never finding its depth. Education is not only 
the natural and healthy occupation of a man’s life, it is 
his reward for eternity.— Christian Union, 


Wuo Ster Down anv Our.—Every man 
who really believes in education will subscribe for an 
educational journal, for it aims at all these things and 
far more. And that president, professor, superintend- 
ent, principal or teacher who does not feel enough in- 
terest in the progress of education to subscribe for one 
should “ step down and out,” and let some “ live! man,” 
some real “friend of education,” take the position. 
Such men have no more horizon than one at the bottom 


of a deep well; they can “run” their school, class, or 
department, but that is all. Their creed is as. narrow 
as that of the Mohawk Dutchman who prayed: “ The 
Lord bless me and my wife, my son John and his wife, 
us four and no more. Amen.”—WN. Y. School Journal. 


HOW TO STUDY HISTORY. 


BY WOODWARD IWUTSON, 


Teachers in our higher institutiows of learning will 
all bear witness to the fact that in no branch of knowl- 
edge are our young people found more deficient than in 
that most important study, the history of the past. Nor 
can this defect be easily remedied in the schools, Time 
is wanting for anything more than the mere recitation 
from text-books; and text-books in history are, from 
the nature of the case, meagre outlines, which fail utterly 
to awaken the interest of the pupil. Indeed, the. effort 
to master these uninviting records, the mere “dry 
bones,” as it were, of history, is too often apt to excite 
disgust for the whole subject. . 

It is better to make this a home-study, to invest it 
with the charm of a social pleasure, by engaging a class 
of volunteers in it, and to widen the whole field of view 
by a large excursion into collateral, illustrative reading ; 
either having the books chosen read aloud by some good 
reader, while the rest of the class listen, working, mean- 
while, at something else which will only oceupy the 
hands, or each of the class taking turn in reading. In 
this way much may be accomplished, especially in the 
long winter evenings. Of course, some one qualified to 
advise must be solicited to prescribe the course of reading. 
Let us take English history, for instance, and imagine 
such a class of young people setting to work to read in 
regular series the history of England, and works illus- 
trative of each period. I shall appoint myself guide in 
this ease, and point out the order in which the reading 
should proceed. 


First of all should come, perhaps, Freeman’s “ His- 
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tory of England down to the Norman Conquest,” which 
is the true subject of his work, though not the exact 
title. In connection with this, and indeed with each 
reign in after-English history, should be read Miss 
Agnes Strickland’s very entertaining and quite trust- 
worthy Queens of England. Add to this, also, Bulwer 
Lytton’s romance of Harold, and Sir Walter Scott’s 
greatly underrated poem of “Harold the Dauntless.” 
Nor must this early period be passed over without some 
reading about the British race who preceded the Saxon- 
English in their possession of the southern half of the 
island, and whose descendants still survive in Wales 
and Cornwall. The “Morte d’Arthur,” and Teanyson’s 
“Tdyls of the King” will give enough of the legendary 
lore belonging to these Kelts, and especially to the 
famous King of Romance, Arthur, and his Round-Table 
Knights. A good life of Alfred, the greatest of the 
English-Saxon kings, ought also to come in here, with 
whatever ably written account of the Danes and their 
settlements in England can be found. 

When the Norman period is reached, some general 
history of England ought to be taken up,—the Student’s 
Hume's, or the Student's Smith’s, or White's, or the one 
in “ Weale’s Series,” or Thalheimer’s, or Pinnock’s, or 
Collier's English History for Junior Classes: any of 
these will do well enough as a basis to work on. 

Then some information ought to be sought as to the 
wonderful deeds of that great Norman race in Southern 
Italy, Sicily, and Palestine, as well as in France and 
England. As Duke Robert, the Conqueror’s son, was 
one of the leaders in the First Crusade, that strange 
and productive movement of Europe must next be in- 
vestigated ; and here will come in Cox's Crusades, the 
great poem of Tasso in some one of the translations, and 
Sir Walter Scott’s three crusading novels, — The Be- 
trothed, The Talisman, and Ivanhoe. History gives the 
facts, but really masterly fiction gives the spirit of an age. 

When the lion-hearted Richard falls, we turn to 
Shakespeare for an illustration of the base career of 
King John, and the rest of his historical plays 
will help us down to the time of the Sixth Edward, 
with a few gaps which may be supplied by Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s Last of the Barons, and some large extracts from 
Frossart’s Chronicles, along with Sir Walter’s Castle 
Dangerous, and Gardiner’s Houses of York and Lancas’ 
ter. The period of the Lollards, by the way, is very 
strikingly painted in a romance for boys,—Howitt’s 
Jack o’ th’ Mill. Schiller’s Maid of Orleans will serve 
to correct Shakespeare’s prejudiced portraiture of that 
noble creature, Joan of Arc. The class should pause, 
too, over the mighty career of the third Edward, and 
the painful fate of his weak grandson, to learn some- 
thing of Geoffrey Chaucer; and the Prologue to his 
Canterbury Tales will give them a vivid picture of Eng- 
lish society in his day. 

When the Tudors come upon the stage, it will be 
time to look into Hallam’s Constitutional History, and 
other books of philosophical history. Here also might 
well be read the opening chapters of Macaulay’s History 
of England. 

The Elizabethan period is well provided with illustra- 
tive matter. For collateral reading we have the lives 
and works of Sidney and Raleigh, the voyages and 
travels of that eventful period, — Macaulay’s Hssay on 
Bacon and that on Burleigh, Scott’s Kenilworth, Abbot, 
and Monastery, and many other works famous in lit- 
erature. 

Sir Walter illustrates the age of the pedantic King 
Jamie in The Fortunes of Nigel ; of his ill-fated son, in 
Woodstock ; of his frivolous grandson, in Peveril of the 
Peak. Charles Kingsley tells the other side of the 
story in his essay on The Puritans, and Macaulay in 
several of his essays as well as in his history. Here, 
too, would come in Masson’s Life of Milton, and Pro- 
fessor Seely’s two admirable essays on Milton ; Defoe’s 
History of the Great Plague and Memoirs of a Cava- 
lier ; Miss Manning’s Cherry and Violet, and passages 
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well’s Letters edited by Carlyle. Macaulay may well 
carry the class over the reign of James the Second and 
that of William and Mary; and when they reach that 
of Queen Anne, let them take up Thackeray’s charming 
Henry Esmond, and read some of the Spectators, the 
lives of Pope and Swift, and Macaulay’s essay on Ad- 
dison, taking care to correct his unfair picture of Steele 
by some more loving account of that delightful charac- 
ter and exquisite writer. , 

After this, will come Sir Walter’s novels of the 
Jacobite risings, Waverley, Red Gauntlet, and others ; 
Thackeray’s lectures on the four Georges; Thackeray’s 
Virginians ; and a great number of novels, memoirs, 
and poems which throw light from various points of 
view upon the characters, events, and general spirit of 
that century. 

For the Victorian period we have contemporary au- 
thors and a history, the main outlines of which many of 
us can remember as passing events, linked with our own 
thoughts, hopes, and experiences. For the fuller eluci- 
dation of these events we have abundant material all 
around us ; the difficult task will be that of selection. 

It will be well to precede such a course by a careful 
perusal of Macaulay’s admirable essay on History, 
and to hunt up some good book on the manners and 
customs, the games and sports of the English race at 
different periods. I think it is Knight’s History of 
England which conveys the fullest information on these 
points. 

Justin McCarthy’s History of our own Times will 
fitly close the course. 


THE STORY OF A GEOGRAPHY STUDENT. 


About thirty years ago, said Judge P——., I stepped 
into a bookstore in Cincinnati, in search of some books 
that I wanted. While there, a little ragged boy, not 
over twelve years of age, came in and inquired for a! 
geography. 

“ Plenty of them,” said the salesman. 

“How much do they cost ?” 

“One dollar, my lad.” 

The little fellow drew back in dismay, and taking his 
little hand out of his pocket, he commenced to count 
some pennies and little silver pieces that he had held 
until they were all damp with sweat. Several times he 
counted them, then looking up, said : 

“T didn’t know they were so much;” he turned to 
go out, and even opened the door, but closed it again 
and came back. “I have got only sixty-one cents,” 
said he; “you could not let me have a geography, and 
wait a little while for the rest of the money ?” 


How eagerly his bright eyes looked up for the answer ! 
and how he seemed to shrink within his ragged clothes 
when the man not very kindly told him that he could 
not ! 

The disappointed little fellow looked up at me with a 
very poor attempt at a smile, and left the store. I fol- 
lowed and overtook him. 

“ And what now ?” I asked, kindly. 

“ Try another place, sir.” 

“Shall I go, too, and see how you succeed ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, if you like,” said he in surprise. 

Four different stores I entered with him, 
time he was refused. 

“ Will you try again?” I asked him. 
“Yes, sir; I shall try them all, or I shouldn’t know 
whether I could get one.” 

We entered the fifth store, and the little fellow walked 
up manfully and told the gentleman just what he 
wanted, and how much money he had. 

“You want the book very much?” asked the pro- 
prietor. 

“Yes, sir; very much.” 

“Why do you want it so very much?” 

“To study, sir; I can’t go to school, but I study 
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they will get ahead of me. Besides, my father was a 
sailor, and I want to learn the places where he used to go.” 

“ Does he go to those places now ?” 

“ He is dead,” said the boy softly. Then he added, 
after awhile, “I am going to be a sailor, too.” 

“ Are you, though?” asked the gentleman, raising 
his eyebrows, curiously. 

“ Yes, sir; if I live.” v 

“ Well, my lad, I will tell you what I will do; I will 
let you have a new geography, and you may pay the 
remainder of the money when you can, or I will let you 
have one that is not new for fifty cents.” 

“ Are the leaves all in it, and just like the other, only 
not new ?” 

“Yes; just like the new ones.” 

“Tt will do just as well, then, and I’ll have eleven 
cents left toward buying some other book. I’m glad 
they didn’t let me have any at the other places.” 

The bookseller looked up inquiringly, and I told him 
what I had seen of the little fellow. He was much 
pleased, and when he brought the book along, I saw # 
nice new pencil and some clean white paper in it. 

“A present, my lad, for your perseverance. Always 
have courage like that, and you will make your mark.”’ 

“ Thank you, sir; you are very good.” 

“What is your name ? ” 

“William Haverly, sir.” 

“Do you want any more books ?” I now. asked him. 

“ More than I can ever get,” he replied, glancing at 
the books which filled the shelves. ; 

I gave him a bank-note. “It will buy some for you,” 
said I. 

Tears of joy came into his eyes, 
I want with it?” 

“Yes, my lad, anything.” 

“Then I’ll buy one book for mother,” said he. “I 
thank you very much, and some day, I hope, I can pay 
you back.” 

He wanted my name, and I gave it tohim. Then I 
left him standing by the counter, so happy that I almost 
envied him; and many years passed before I saw him 
again. * * * + * 

A few years since I went to Europe on one of the 
finest steamers that ever plowed the waters of the At- 
lantic. We had beautiful weather until very near the 
end of our voyage; then came a most terrific storm that 
would have sunk all on board had it not been for the 
captain. Every spar was- laid low, the rudder was al- 
most useless, and a great leak had shown itself, threat- 
ening to fill the ship. The crew were all strong, will- 
ing men, and the mates were practical seamen of the 
first-class ; but, after pumping for one whole night, and 
still the water gaining on them, they gave up in despair, 
and prepared to take to the boats, though they might 
have known that no small boat could ride in such a sea. 
The captain, who had been below with the charts, now 
came up; he saw how matters stood, and with a voice 
that I heard distinctly above the roar of the tempest, 
he ordered every man back to his post. 

It was surprising to see all those men bow before the 
strong will of their captain and hurry back to the 
pumps. The captain then started below to examine 
the leaks. As he passed me, I asked him if there was 
any hope. He looked at me, then at the other passen- 
gers, who had crowded up to hear the reply, and said, 
rebukingly : 

“Yes, sir; there is hope as long as one inch of deck 
remains above water. When I see none of it, then I 
shall abandon the vessel, and not before, nor one of my 
crew, sir. Everything shall be done to save it, and if 
we fail it will not be frominaction. Beara hand, every 
one of you, at the pumps.” 

Thrice during the day did we despair; but the cap- 
tain’s dauntless courage, perseverance, and powerful 
will mastered every mind on board, and we went to 
work again. 

“T will land you safely at the 
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And he did land us safely, but the vesse! sunk moored 
to the dock. The captain stood on the deck of his sink- 
ing ship, receiving the thanks and blessings of the pas- 
sengers as they passed down the gang-plank. I was 
the last to leave. As I passed, he grasped my hand, 
and said : 

“Judge P——,, do you recognize me?” 

I told him that I was not aware that I had ever seen 
him until I stepped aboard his ship. 

“Do you remember the boy in search of a geography 
years ago, in Cincinnati ?” 

“ Very well, sir; William Haverley.” 

“T am he,” said he; “God bless you!” 

“«“ And God bless noble Captain Haverley !” 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


BY M. ANAGNOS, 
Supt. Perkins Institute for the Blind, Boston. 


This most interesting woman, the silent guest,—now, 
with one exception, the eldest inhabitant of the institu- 
tion,—continues to reside with us, and to awaken never- 
failing interest in the minds of all who visit the estab- 
lishment, Her pathetic history encircles her with a 
halo which no worldly success or brilliancy could give; 
and she appeals mutely to the tenderest feelings of the 
human heart. The story of her life is indissolubly bound 
up with that of him who was more to her than a father, 
—the friend and teacher who struck the rock of silence 
that the fountain of knowledge might gush forth, in- 
fusing with Promethean fire the mind which must 
otherwise have remained dormant forever. Round him 
her earliest memories entwine. His loving care and 
watchfulness were the gate through which she entered 
into intelligent and conscious life. It is not my purpose 
here to trace the details of her rescue from the hopeless 
barriers which hemmed her in on every side to an ex- 
istence of intelligence, activity, and happiness. Enough 
is known to you of the wonderful way in which that 
isolated tind was liberated,from its dark,tomb. The 
story of Laura Bridgman is engraved in the memory of 
all who were then living, and has been handed down as 
one of the greatest monuments of human benevolence 
and wisdom. I would merely give a brief account of her 
present condition, in which I am certain that all who 
have known her will feel interested. 


Laura’s health is more delicate than of old; but her 
mental activity and sprightliness continue to distinguish 
her as vividly to-day as they did in her earliest youth. 
She is decidedly a living and feeling person ; and there 
prevails more liveliness and animation in the room 
where she is than im a group of five or six people of 
phlegmatic temperament. If I may be permitted to use 
a simile, Laura, with her warm, excitable feelings, keen 
and quick perception, rapid intellectual processes, and 
vivid emotional nature, surrounded as she is by an im- 
penetrable wall of silence, is like the snow-covered 
Hecla, whose icy barriers enshroud the burning fire 
within. 

Her life is necessarily a quiet one; but she welcomes 
every little variety with the enthusiasm of a child. 
One must be with Laura in order to learn how great 
may be the value of little pleasures. She is extremely 
fond of the institution, preferring it as a residence to 
any other place. Every new book which she reads with 
her delicate fingers is an era in her life; every piece of 
work accomplished, a little triumph to rejoice over. 
The loss of her best earthly friend has cast a shadow 
over her life, and she treasures his memory with an 
orphan’s fidelity. Her religious nature is very active ; 
and her remarks on such subjects are often original and 
striking. She also puts a great deal of warmth and 
vivacity into all her friendships and acquaintanceships. 
It is usually a fancy of hers to bestow the title of 
“ brother,” or “ sister,” upon a dear friend. Last 
spring she said to a young clergyman who renewed his 


acquaintance with her, “I love to meet the saints.” | 


She is never so happy as when making herself useful, 
and is much interested in the sewing-room for the girls, 
where she assists. 

A kind and noble friend of Laura’s in Edinburgh, 
Dr. David Brodie, conceived some time ago the idea of 
making up a present in money for her among people 
who were interested in her case in England and Scot- 
land. His efforts met with a prompt and generous re- 
sponse. It was most touching to find that, after the 
lapse of so many years since her misfortune first occupied 
the public mind, there were so many yet living who en- 
tertained the same warm and friendly interest that was 
called forth so long ago. Indeed, it may most truly be 
said, that, although afflicted, Laura has always been 
very rich in friends. Though born to the greatest of 
all calamities,—that of being cut off from all communi- 
cation with her kind,—she was deeply blest in her 
redemption from that grievous misfortune. The noble 
act which rescued her from a doom too terrible for the 
mind to dwell upon drew the hearts of all men to her, 
and crowned her young life with joy and affections 
which must blossom and bear fruit to all eternity. 
Even the hardest heart must be softened in contemplat- 
ing her afflictions. She has never awakened any but 
the tenderest feelings in all who have come in contact 
with her; and the path where so many thorns were 
strewn has been spread with the fairest flowers that love 
and friendship and unselfish benevolence could scatter ; 
and thus may it be to the end! 


THE BOY THAT NEVER IS STILL. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, SOUTH BOSTON. 


Have you a boy in your school, teacher, that illus- 
trates perpetual motion? Yes, thereis Charlie. Then 
this helping word is for you. Still? When was 
Charlie ever fairly ut rest? A little fellow, whose 
movements are as moderate as those of a yellow stage- 
coach going up a Maine hill, asked a child, forever in 
motion, “ Don’t—you ever—sit down—on sumpin ? ” 
The inquiry might fittingly have been addressed to our 
Charlie when calling on young moderation. “Charlie, 
when will you be still ? ” shrieks out his teacher. What 
an idea! Ask a mountain-brook, a wave at sea, the 
tongue of a bobolink, or the wings of a humming-bird 
in honeysuckle-time, when it is going to stop! Every 
limb, every movable part of Charlie, seems to feel that 
it has a locomotive mission, Tie his hands, and there 
are his feet to drum on the floor. Fetter his feet, and 
there is his head that may bob incessantly as a mullein- 
stalk on a windy day. Confine his head, and there is 
his tongue! “What is this, teacher? Why did they 
do that, teacher? Why didn’t they do that, teacher ? 
What do they call this, and what don’t they call that, 
teacher?” What an unendurable word by the time 
that the dark comes, “teacher”! But though it may 
exhaust the teacher, it does not tire Charlie. Indeed, 
when was he exhausted? In the school-yard he may be 
on a boy’s back, or a neighbor’s shed-roof, going on all- 
fours like a bear, or capering round like an Indian at a 
war-dance. He knows all the calls of the birds in the 
golden summer-sky. He can mew like a cat, and neigh 
like a horse. 

He went one summer morning to see a young friend. 
The mother of the latter found Charlie, soon after, 
wearing her husband’s maroon smoking-cap for a helmet, 
flourishing a clothes-stick for a spear, and the cover of a 
wash-boiler fora shield. Her own hopeful was equipped 
as curiously. The two were personating Achilles and 
Hector. Achilles, in a very peremptory way, called 
upon Hector to “ Die! die!” while Hector contemptu- 
ously shouted, “I won’t! I won’t!” Soon after Charlie 
went home. Finding the hydrant and hose in good 
condition, and knowing that his father was not at home 
to interrupt his philanthrépy, he closed the blinds of 
the house, leaving the windows raised though, and the 
result was that in cleaning the front-wall thoroughly, 


he drenched a large mass of carpeting on successive 
floors. 

What is the matter with Charlie? Superabundance 
of motive-power, that is all. “Glad fo find it out,” 
exclaims some one. That is his disease, if it is an ab- 
normal condition, which we deny. It is as if a man 
should run a very high dam across the bed of a stream, 
making no.present arrangements for any outlet of the 
water. A furious rain sweeps down, and the water, 
finding its course blocked and lacking a proper vent, 
flows back over the country, wasting the fields. It 
would have been prevented if the sluices of the dam had 
been built. There is no present suitable outlet for 
Charlie’s energy. By-and-by there will be a hundred 
ways in which Charlie’s energy can spend itself. Now, 
it finds outlet in much play, less work, and some mis- 
chief. By-and-by it will find sufficient vent in a store, 
a mill, a ship, at a carpenter’s bench or a judge's, be- 
hind a printing-press or a parson’s quill. 

There is a high price paid in the world’s market for 
such goods as the energy that Charlie can take to it. 
It is that energy which keeps the world moving. Old 
age cannot do that service. Old age is a reservoir of 
counsel, but it does not supply motive-power. It can 
suggest wheels, but it cannot turn them. Charlie will 
do the turning. ; 

At the’ present time we need at the start to be wise 
in our opinion of Charlie, for our estimate of him will 
sooner or later affect all our action. We need to dis- 
criminate between what is simply boyish, tempera- 
mental, and transient, and that disposition which is 
deep-seated, malicious, and permanent. 

We need to be fertile in our expedients, that the boy 
may be kept busy with what is good. Give Charlie 
something to do. Occupy his mind all you can. He is 
bright. Tell the school a story, and the phlegmatic 
boy next to Charlie will go tosleep. Charlie is all eyes 
and ears, and when you are through he will say, 
“Teacher, what does that mean?” Occupy him all 
you can. Set to running in right channels the energy 


that thoughtlessly might be diverted and do much 
harm. 


Then if you can stamp something of this idea on 
him, that he is to be obedient,—in school submitting to 
a teacher, and outside of school submitting to other au- 
thority,—and all through life that he is to act in sub- 
jection to laws and principles, you will do ‘vast service, 
though you now seem to stamp a very imperfect image. 
Charlie has a good memory, and in after-years your 
words will come to him, though now they enter one ear 
and seem to run out at the other speedily, as water run- 
ning through a sieve. And then to everything else 
that you may do may you add,—patience. William 
Pitt was discussing with other statesmen what a leader 
needed most. “The power of persuasion,” “the 
knowledge of men,” “dexterous use of statistics,” 
“familiarity with history,” were mentioned. “No, 
gentlemen,” said Pitt; “none of you have properly 
answered the question. The essential talent in wise 
leadership is patience, patience, patience /” What the 
man or woman now leading Charlie most needs is 
patience. 

You will hear from Charlie some day. He will come 
to you with the same bright, open, wide-awake face, 
but older, and brown with sun and wind,—the master 
of a vessel. He may be a civil-engineer, and will tell 
you he has been leading an iron horse over the Rocky 
Mountains. He may be a lawyer, with sparks in his 
snapping eyes as of old, and sparks in his thoughts. 
You will be proud of him, the old trying energy making 
him perhaps a leader on platform or in pulpit, setting 
down the wrong and setting up the right. Charlie’s 
teacher will hear from him some day. Now it is for 
Charlie to hear from his teacher, and may that teacher 
be loving, charitable, wise, painstaking, and patient. 


— He who has no knowledge of things will not be 


helped by a knowledge of words,—Luther, 
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GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 


Softly, oh! softly the years have swept by thee, 
poenee thee lightly with tenderest care; 
Sorrow and care did they often bring nigh thee, 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefully, 
Gracefully fair. 


Far from the storms that are wasting the ocean, 
Nearer each day to the pleasant home-light; 
Far from the waves that are big with commotion, 
Under full sail and the harbor in sight. 
Growing old cheerfully, 
Cheerful and bright. 


Past all the winds that are adverse and chilling; 
Past all the islands that lured thee to rest: 
Past all the currents that wooed thee, unwilling, 
Far from the port of the land of the blest. 
Growing old peacefully, 
Teaceful and blest. 


THE SOCIAL CLUB. 


V.—AN EVENING WITH DICKENS. 


** How shall we conduct a Dickens’ party?’ The first step 
to be taken is to select the characters to be represented; and 
unless the club is a very large one, there will be no difficulty 
in making a selection from the most familiar of Dickens’s sto- 
ries. If the club is large, and of a great variety of ages and ac- 
quirements, it will be well to take some one story, and repre- 
sent it by personations, readings, and tableaux, bringing in all 
who wish to takea part; this requires more study, and greater 
effort to insure a success, than the first-named. David Copper- 
field, Great Expectations, Oliver Twist, and the Pickwick Pa- 
pers, are perhaps the most familiar to all; and so we will plan 
an entertainment from these. 

The character selected should be well studied, and the de- 
tails of dress faithfully adhered to, as almost all the different 
characters are described, in part at least, by their dress; the 
manner they assume, and their odd ways, should all be noted 
and practiced, so as to be reproduced by the representative 
actor. 

Now the introductions should take place: Miss Betsey Trot- 
wood to Mr. Micawber; Uriah Ileep’s Mother to Mr. Murd- 
stone; Mr. Weller to Mrs. Steerforth; Joe Gargery to Miss 
Maurdstone; Uriah Ileep to Mrs. Markham; and so on, until 
all are made acquainted with each other’s names. Then ahalf- 
hour's promenade and conversation; Mr. Micawber remarks, 
that he has been and still is, “‘ waiting for something to turn 
up;” Miss Trotwood removes the cotton from her ears, and re- 
plies, ‘‘ Mercy on me, Janet; donkeys!’ Mr. Weller remarks 
to Mrs. Steerforth, “I ’ope you are well,” and gives it as his 
opinion that it is ‘‘a werry fine day;’”’ Joe Gargery should be 
very careful that every word he utters, and even the expres- 
sion of his face, should be carefully concealed from Mrs Joe, 
who is hovering near, while Miss Murdstone begs him “‘ not tu 
be mysterious.” When Mrs. Markham is named to Uriah 
Heep, and he offers her his arm for a promenade, he should 
be “always very ’umble;’’ while she “‘ kisses her fan’’ and 
shakes it at Dr. Strong, whois near her; this representation 
can be prolonged, if desired, and a whole evening filled with 
sayings and mannerisms, by the representative characters. 

I prefer a variety, and so would mention here a tableaux, 
that can be made very enjoyable, from Olicer Twist. Arrange 
upon the stage several most prominent men, to represent the 
trustees and inspectors of the “ Charity School;’’ the matron 
is seated in front of them, reading her quarterly report, and 
showing them how very small an amount of soup she cap 
make suffice to keep the breath of life in the boys who are 
under her care in the school; when lo! the new boy, 
Oliver Twist, comes in, with his little cup in his hand, 
and asks for more! The astonishment of the matron at 
his audacity, and of the grave men who have been lis- 
tening to her report, should be well represented. This can 
be made a nice representation in pantomime, if preferred, 
making three scenes of it. 

Another pantomime from the Pickwick Papers, where Sar- 
geant Bary Farz is making his renowned speech in defence of 
Mrs. Bardell, in the trial of ‘‘ Bardell vs. Pickwick;’’ ar the 
examination of Sam Weller in the same court; this can easily 
be arranged, the judges and jury, with the clerks and specta- 
tors, making up the usual form of a court scene. One who 
has a power in imitating can take the part of “‘ Samivel,’” and 
be very entertaining. This can all be really acted, or partly 
tableaux; it will always be a subject that will take well, and 
bring out the powers of the actors. 

After the laugh has subsided, I think an excellent change 
will be a good reading; forinstance, ‘‘ The death of poor Joe.”’ 
Some may object to the extremes of mirth and sadness; but 
these very extremes are calculated to show up the great author 
as nothing else can do, I do not know of any extract from all 
Dickens's works that is finer and more generally, admired 

than this; and I have never failed to chain the hearers of it, 


without any manifestations of fatigue on their part, while 
it was being read. Some music interspersed with the enter- 
tainment will be a pleasant change. 

Then close the entertainment with a true representation of 
‘*Bob Cratchett’s Christmas Dinner;”’ this will require some 
rather severe study, and considerable labor on the part of 
those who undertake the representation of it; but if well car- 
ried out, will be a delightful ending of the evening’s enter- 
tainment, 

I think it best always to keep within the limit of the best- 
known stories of the author; but there are very fine charac- 
ters for these representations to be found in Nicholas Nick- 
leby, Dombey and Son, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop,— 
indeed all of Dickens’s stories abound in striking characters, 
which can be brought out with some study and practice so 
as to be very pleasing, No author has ever become so much 
our leader in peculiar expressions, and so universally copied, 
as Dickens. 

Our next paper will be ‘‘ An Evening in Scotland, and with 
Scotch Authors.” Mrs. B. B. Lorn. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE AQUARIUM. 


The ocean is one grand aquarium. Its gulfs, bays, harbors, 
inlets, even its rocky pools left along the shore by the receding 
tide are all aquariums of smaller dimensions. The rivers, 
lakes, ponds, brooks, rivulets, and springs, which diversify 
and give freshness and beauty to the face of Nature, are also 
among her choice aquariams, where she delights herself and 
all her true votaries with inexhaustible stores of interest and 
profit. And these are all perfect. In them is no redundancy, 
—no omission of aught that is essential. 

‘*In what does their perfection consist ?”’ 

Chiefly in that nice balance of vegetable and animal life 
which everywhere prevails, no less in the water than on the 
land. Plants furnish the life-sustaining oxygen to the animal 
races, and animals exhale carbonic acid to minister to the 
growth of plants. Not that oxygen and carbonic acid are all 
that is required for the existence of animals and plants, but 
that these are specially prominent and absolutely indispensable. 
And furthermore, in supplying these all other requisites will 
generally be supplied without our observation or care. I in- 
tend this to apply to the formation of the artificial aquarium, 


for to this our attention is chiefly to be given. 
Taking nature’s models forour guide, our first and most im- 


portant inference is that the perfection of an aquarium does 
not depend upon its size. A teacup may be made as perfect 
and successful, for an aquarium, as a tank large enough to ac- 
commodate a whale. It would only require the animals to be 
small and not out of proportion to the amount of vegetation 
that could be made to flourish there. 

One of the most frequent questions asked by persons not 
familiar with the subject, when they see an aquarium in oper- 
ation, is,—‘* How often do you change the water ?”’ 

Nature’s models again furnish the answer. The water in 
the teacup need be changed no oftener than that of the ocean, 
provided that the balance of life be equally well maintained. 
In an artificial aquarium it is best, however, to remove every- 
thing as often as once a year, to clean thoroughly, and to re- 
move all accumulations of filth and everything superfluous. 
Aside from this all that is necessary, so far as the water is 
concerned, is to supply, from time to time, what is lost by 
evaporation. One more indispensable requisite is that the 
aquarium shall stand where it can receive the direct rays of 
the sun. Otherwise the vegetation of the water does not fur- 
nish a supply of oxygen, and both animals and plants will lan- 
guish and die. Often the oxygen in an aquarium will become 
so exhausted in a single night, unless the amount of animal 
life is comparatively small, that the fishes will give unmistak- 
able signs of uneasiness, breathing with great rapidity and 
coming to the surface for asupply of air. But as soon as 
the early sunlight shines into it, bubbles of oxygen will be 
seen forming all over the vegetation. These are absorbed by 
the water, or, as they become larger and more numerous, they 
rise to the surface. The little fishes no longer pant and come 
to the surface. They will become frolicsome as lambs upon 
the hillside; go in quest of food, or lie in some fairy cave pre- 
pared for them, like animals luxuriating under the shady 
grove. 

My first aquarium was an earthern wash-bowl. I had been 
in quest of Sea Anemones (Actinia), and had not only suc- 
ceeded in finding these, but had also captured a baby toad-fish 
and an uncommonly large shrimp. The wash-basin was the 
most convenient aquarium then at hand for their accommoda- 
tion. In this I placed some stones to accommodate the ac- 
tinie, adjusting them so as to furnish an arch under which 
the toad-fish found a satisfactory domicile. The shrimp trav- 
eled over the rock-work with apparent satisfaction. A moder- 
ate supply of green seaweed completed the arrangement, and 
everything went on successfully for weeks, furnishing to me a 
fund of novel entertainment. x. 


SCIENCE. 


— The sudden but agreeable announcement is once more 
made that Edison has triumphed over all his difficulties, and 
at last produced an electric-lamp sufficiently perfect in its 
working to befused for domestic purposes, as a substitute for 
gas. It is stated a public exhibition of the new electric-lamp 
will be given at Menlo Park, on New Year's Eve, after which 
an intelligible opinion can be given as to its merits; but:so 
much deception has been practiced on the public by the New 
York press, respecting Mr. Edison’s progress in the solution of 
this question, that one may be forgiven for being a little skep- 
tical on this occasion, Not that Mr, Edison has not invented 
a wonderful electric-lamp, or that it may not perform all that 
may be claimed for it; the only fear is that there may be a 
suppressio veri of some detail, apparently too insignificant to 
be worth mentioning now, but which may be fatal to its gen- 
eral adoption hereafter. It is now openly confessed, that while 
the daily New York papers were proclaiming the consummation 
of Mr. Edison’s hopes, he was groping about in the dark in 
utter confusion, with failure after failure; in fact, that plati- 
num was unfit for permanent electric illumination, and thus 
ripping up all his plans, ‘and, as it were, cutting the very 


battled on; and at the last moment, when hope itself had 
almost vanished, a trifling circumstance placed victory within 
his grasp. Platinum and iridium, which we all thought the 
substances indispensable ,for the electric-lamp of the future, 
are now cast aside, and the return made to carbon, which, in 
Mr. Edison’s hands, appears ina new form, and with fresh 
attributes. Who could have thought that carbon produced by 
the combustion of paper, suitably prepared, would prove to be 
practically non-fusible, and of sufficient strength to bear the 
electric light. Yet such is stated to be the case, and the ashes 
of card-board, rendered incandescent by electricity, is to be 
the electric-light of the future, which shall render gas-illumin- 
ation obsolete. It may be remembered that while the press 
throughout the country was proclaiming the most extravagant 
future for the phonograph, I warned the readers of this jour- 
nal of the fallacy; the voice of a prima donna in London was 
to be reproduced in New York, in all its integrity, etc. Asa 
matter of fact, it degenerated into a ten-cent show in unoccu- 
pied stores, and is now placed on the shelf as one of the most 
wonderful of scientific toys. 

It recently came to my knowledge that Mr. Edison was work- 
ing in a contrary direction to that, day by day described in the 
papers. I wrote and asked him the question; his reply was 
that it was not his interest at present to make any public 
statement of his real work. I think I stated so in this column, 
but I little thought, when I received his letter, its true import. 
I think Mr. Edison has acted with proper discretion, and that, 
like General Grant, he has much to regret that his friends, or 
enemies, connected with the public press have too much zeal 
and less prudence, and have little regard for the reputation of 
their client. J. M. 


VARIETIES. 
— Why does a dog wear more clothes in summer than in 
winter? Because in winter he wears only his coat, but in 
summer he wears his coat and pants. 


— Bulkins, in referring to the time his wife complimented 
him, says the coal-fire needed replenishing, and, she pointed 
toward the fireplace with a commanding air and said, “ Peter, 
the grate.”’ 

— ‘Does he know anything ?’’ anxiously inquired a friend, 
bending over the body of the man who had just fallen from 
the roof of ahouse. ‘‘ Don’t know, I’m sure,” the physician 
replied. ‘‘ He never did know anything,” but you can’t tell 
what effect the fall may have had upon him until he regains 
consciousness.”’ 


— Verdict on Fractions.—A correspondent at San Antonio, 
Texas, sends us a list of questions propounded to a candidate 
for teachership in a public school, the concluding one being as 
follows: ‘‘ How many kinds of fractions are there ?”’ “‘ Two.” 
“Name them.” ‘Guilty and not guilty. A fraction whose’ 
renumerator is lesser than the denomination is a guilty frac- 
tion. A fraction whose denomination is lesser than the re- 
numerator is a not-guilty fraction.” So say you all, gentle- 
men ?’’—EpiTor’s DRAWER, in Harper’s Mag. for Jan. 


— “Mr. Brown, couldn’t you give me a position of some 
kind with you?” ‘* Very sorry,—don’t think there is any 
vacancy in my establishment.” ‘‘If you have nothing else, 
employ me as your adviser.” ‘* Very well, you may commence 
by advising me how I can best get rid of you!” 


— Ranavalona, queen of Madagascar, has issued a proclama- 
tion to her subjects commanding them to send their children 
to school, saying that it makes her glad to see her subjects 
wise, She adds: ‘‘ And so be all of you diligent, for although 


you do not now know the sweetness of knowledge and wisdom, 
you will discover it when they become yours.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The not resp»usible for opinions in Tak JOURNAL except as 
ae — editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 


exp rn re MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Feapondenta shou aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively it. 


MANUAL EDUCATION A “COMMON” INTEREST. 

Two editorials in Tue JouRNAL of Dec. 4 take the strange 
ground of decidedly opposing every form of “‘ discipline of the 
hand,” while at the same time admitting the propriety of all 
that is claimed by the friends of manual education, so far as I 
am aware. Manual education has no more to do with “ spe- 
cial training” than learning to read has. Where is the spec- 
jalty in teaching the skilled use of the commoner tools which 
everybody, whatever his calling, has more or less occasion to 
use? “Of course, the discipline of the hand is valuable to 
all.” Very true; and how would its acquisition then be a 
total loss to “more than half the pupils,” as affirmed in the 
same paragraph ? 

But the benefit of that discipline of the hand would be by 
no means limited to the so-called practical. It furnishes an 
exceedingly desirable physical culture, which is indispensable 
to the highest type of manhood, and can be acquired in no 
other way. That “ knowledge is power ’’ is as true of manual 
skill as of mind-cultare, and in the same sense; it is not merely 
‘special’? power by any means, 

Another recent editorial in THE JOURNAL (Nov. 20), on in- 
dustrial education, says: “‘Give us the essentials of prepara- 
tion for manhood and citizenship, but let personal tastes, etc., 
be satisfied at private expense.” If the discipline of the hand 
is only a trifle of personal taste, it is high time that a more 
rational styleof taste, and one better befitting universal human 
needs, were under cultivation. Is the physical part of prepar- 
ation for manhood complete when the boy has learned to hold 
a book, and perhaps acquired the extra accomplishment of 
twirling a cane? Has the “citizen” no further use for his 
hands? If he has, then why treat them as the aristocratic 
Jadies of the Celestial empire treat their feet ? 

Give us manual training; it will be a direct boon to all, and 
our civilization will take a step foward by a universal improve- 
ment in the mechanie arts; it will teach some who are in sad 
need of knowing it, that labor is respectable, and for not a few 
others will be several million times better than its alternative, 
— the prison or poorhouse, or a life-long position on the (mor- 
ally and otherwise) ragged edge of society; and for the State 
will be cheaper than that, as well as more satisfactory. 

Farmington, a Dec., 1879. W. HARPER. 


A NOTE TO THE MANAGERS OF THE LOWELL IN- 
STITUTE, BOSTON, 


Ina late issue of your journal, you advise Boston teachers to at- 
tend the course of lectures on Physical Geography at the Lowell 
Institute, by Prof. Niles. Excellent advice! ‘Timely suggestion! 
But will you inform us how we can obtain tickets for those lec- 
tures? Many of us have applied, at our earliest opportunity 
for tickets to the different courses this season, only to be told 
that they were all disposed of, though we are informed that 
scores, and often hundreds of seats are vacant at the lectures. 
If one class of persons in Boston more than another may be 
supposed to be interested in these lectures, it is the teachers 
who daily teach many of the subjects embraced in the lectures, 
But if it were the settled purpose of the managers of the Lowell 
Institute lectures to exclude the teachers from its courses, they 
could not more skillfully arrange the times of giving out the 
tickets; viz., at ten o’clock on days when all the schools are in 
session. I would respectfully suggest that the tickets be given 
out on Saturdays, when the teachers will have an equal chance 
with the scores who seem to have nothing else to do but to 
swell the long line of applicants who receive tickets and seldom 
or never use them, Boston TEACHER. 


INDIAN PROPER NAMES. 


Allow me to make a severe protest against speaking lightly 
of the long, Indian geographical names in Maine. Itis true 
that some of them are rather long, but they are no more diffi- 
cult to pronounce, or to remember, than to pronounce ‘ wheel- 
barrow,’ provided you know how to spell them, and know 
their meaning. They are no worse than your ‘ Marlborough,’ 

Middlesex,’ ‘Cambridgeport,’ ‘Newburyport,’ ‘ Boscawen,’ 
and many other rough, unmusical, and unmeaning words, to 
be found fn abundance all over your State; nor do we have 
such curt-looking names as ‘ Tiull,’ ‘ Lynn,’ and ‘ Stow.’ Our 
Indians knew better. 

Our Indian names are descriptive of their location, as well 
4$ sonorous and musical. There is Pen-obs-cook, ‘the slop- 
ing-rocky-place’ ; Ken-ne-be-ek, ‘the long-water-place’; the 
Andros-coggin, corrupted from Amos-keagan, ‘ the fishing- 
=a the Pres-umps-cot, ‘the cleft-rock-place’; the Saco, 
a the ‘at-the discharging-tidal stream’; the 

qua, or Pesca-tuck-ak, ‘the divided-tidal-stream-place’ ; 
© Cobboseeconticook, ‘ the place where there is an abund- 


ance of sturgeon’; and the musical name, Aboljacarmezus- 
cook, ‘ the place of the inflowing-stream.,’ 

But I will not tantalize you with any more of our beautiful and 
original names, but call your attention to some of the names 
nearer yourown home. There is Chelsea, not half so beauti- 
fal as the Indian name, Winne-sim-et, or Winne-askim-et, ‘ at 
the good-spring.’ I do not see that your badly-corrupted word, 
Boston, is pleasanter, to anyone but a native, than its original 
Indian name, Wishawmut, ‘ at the great-ferry” Why is Dor- 
chester preferable to Matapan, ‘the stopping-place’? Good 
old Governor Winthrop gives us Wenatukset, ‘at the- 
beautiful-tidal-stream,’ but his descendants must give it the 
disagreeable name of Plympton, because some one probably 
settled there from a semi-barbarous town of the same name in 
England. 

Our associations of names with well-known historic charac- 
ters have much influence over us. Nobody ever spoke a harsh 
word against Pocahontas, or found fault with her name, while 
less pleasant to us is that of Powhatan, although his name 
may be more euphonious. 

But I must close this article by giving your readers the name 
of a little stream in the town of Mont Vernon, N. H. Let 
them notice the peculiar rhythmical movement as they pro- 
nounce it. It is called Quoquinnapssakesassanagnog. 

N. T. T. 


A QUESTION FOR “ EXPERIENCE.” 


I have a query to propound, and in all seriousness ask for a 
candid answer. Will ‘‘ Experience” prescribe the remedy for 
listlessness, inattention, chronic tardiness, and irregular at- 
tendance in the schools of a town of 700 inhabitants, in south- 
ern Ohio, the diagnosis of the case being pretty nearly as 
follows ? 

The scholars are noisy, careless, and inattentive. Kind re- 
proof has no perceptible effect, and just punishment, not much 
more; passionate resentment at being corrected has been given 
vent to. Four months of the most painstaking labor in at- 
tempts at inspiring them have apparently fallen to the ground. 
Work most faithfully gone over last week is forgotten this, 
and a review of it awakens distaste for the study, and, in some 
cases, disgust at the teacher. TParents are indifferent as re- 
gards the attendance and punctuality of their children, and 
consider the principal a bothersome fellow since he compels 
absent ones to bring written excuses, and tardy ones to make 
up lost time during recesses. Above and beyond all this,—and 
perhaps the most disheartening feature of the whole case,—is 
that boys and girls from 12 to 16 are daily devouring popular 
fiction, and their parents either connive at it or openly encour- 
age it! Think of girls 12 years of age discussing earnestly the 
merits of Wilkie Collins, Miss Mulock, Mrs, Ilolmes, Mrs. 
Wilson, and Wm. Black! They do that in the place spoken 
of, daily! (?) 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE DIRT? 


One of the host of youngsters whose parents have lately 
learned to answer their puzzling questions by referring them 
to The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things, complains 
to the author that the book does not tell what becomes of the 
dirt that the chipmunk digs out of his hole. The question 
puzzles the author, too; and the publishers are ready to give a 
copy of the book to the first youngster who will settle the 
question for them reliably, either from actual observation, or 
by reference to a good authority. CUTTER. 


° INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


I cannot close this letter without, — at the risk of being 
tedious, — expressing my most hearty approbation of Tur 
JouRNAL editorials on ‘‘ Industrial Education.” I hope you 
will continue to fight on this line. The idea of giving instruc- 
tion in trades in the public schools, as established in this coun- 
try, is a most absurd and impracticable one, and is never for a 
moment harbored by those who know, by actual experience, 
the needs of our common schools, especially the country schools, 
No more riders on the public schools, if we would continue the 
system, is a motto which some of our educators would do well 
to think about. 

It seems to me that there is an increasing class of individ- 
uals who, in their desire to be heard in advocacy of something 
that is new, rush into the wildest and most impracticable 
schemes, to the great detriment of the cause of public educa- 
tion. That you may continue to prick their bubbles as fast as 
they are blown, and leave the Utopian blowers “ splashing 
about in the froth of their own weak rhetoric,’’ is the wish of 

Lancaster, Pa., 1879. B. F. S. 


TO PRONOUNCE FRENCII AT SIGUT. 
In Tue JourNAL of Dee. 18 I notice a question in regard to 
a book which will enable a pupil to pronounce any ordinary 


French word at sight. 
The Modern Class-book of French Pronunciation, by V. 


Alvergnat, late teacher of French in the Hartford High School, 


which was published by Schoenhof & Mceller, Boston,—now, I 
think, by Henry Holt,—is sucha work. Its rules are more full 
than those of Bocher's Otto’s Grammar, and are therefore 
more helpful. I have used the book in teaching with great 
pleasure, and have found it very useful. E. L. i. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. . 


1. What causes the sun to rise in the Northeast and set in 
the Southwest, part of the year? And why ? 

2. Where is the International day-line ? 

3. Are the Cardinal Points absolute or relative ? And why ? 

4. What and where is the Saragasso Sea? Tow many ? 
And what the cause ? 

5, What the cause of the Glacial Epoch ? And when didit 
occur? Give full answer. 

6. Why do we have twilight ? 

7. How much later each day do tides occur? Why? © 

8. Give the names of the present rulers of all the countries 
of Europe. 

9. State the difference between a lough and a lock; naze and 
cape. 

10. What is acontinuous river? Name one, 

11, Which way do the waters flow in Behring Strait, Lakes 
Michigan, Champlain, Constance, and Geneva ? 

12. What and where is the Golden Horn ? 

13. Why have we a North Pole and a South Pole ? 

14. In a trip around the world, give the important places 
one would be likely to visit or touch. 

15. What is the longest river on the globe? Largest lake ? 
Largest island? Most powerful and warlike nation ? 

16. Lf the Mediterranean and Dead seas were connected by 
a channel, what effect would be produced ? S. M. 

Brookville, O., 1879. 


QUESTION DRAWER, 


No.1. What is the origin of the word Vesuvius? 

Ans.—See Harper’s Latin Dictionary, and Liddell and Scott's 
Greek Lexicon, The primitive words in the Greek signify The 
Unertinguished. 


No. 2. In Miss Thalheimer’s English History (p. 17, sec. 
19) is found the statement, ‘* Under the pavements of Londor, 
York, and Chester, lie the remains of cities more finely built 
and more richly ornamented than those which have risen upon 
their ruins.’? What is the authority ? S. M. L. 


No. 3. (1) By whom is the School Festival published? (2) 
What book containing dialogues and declamations for school 
children would you recommend as the best for acountry school 
exhibition ? 

Ans.—(1) The School Festival is not published now. (2) 
Goop Times, edited by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, former editor of 
School Festival, is the best. 


No. 4. Where may I obtain the work by Leigh Hunt en- 
titled Imagination and Fancy ? M. 58. 

Ans.—The Tauchnitz Edition may be obtained of Willard 
Small, care Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 


No.5. Parse ‘‘at’’ in the sentence, “I was laughed at,”’ 
and waves ”’ in the 
** We, too, might yield the joys of home, 
And waves of winter darkness roam.’’ 
Ans.—So many questions of this sort are asked that we must 
decline them all, and refer our correspondents to any one of 
the multitude of goqd grammars now published for solutions 


of these difficulties, 


No.6. DeQuincey, in his Literary Reminiscences, speaks 
of a Mrs. Siddons, of her dramatic powers, etc. Will you 
please inform me whether Mrs. Scott-Siddons is a relative or 
descendant of the one mentioned by DeQuincey or not, — and 
if she is a relation what that relation is ? Ss. 

Ans.—Mrs. Scott-Siddons is a relative of the cclebrated Mrs. 
Siddons who died in England in 1831; of what degree, we are 


not aware. 


No. 7. What States have compulsory education laws, and 
what statistics are there in favor of or against compulsary ed- 
ucation. W. G, LIANK, 

Ans. — Address Gen. Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., for documents on this topic. His 
office is supplied with the latest-_published data on this question. 


No. 8. Name the rulers of South America. Oe ae A 


GOOD WORDS. 


“Allow me to congratulate you upon the success of your 
paper. It holds it8 own admirably, with a freshness and a 
strength which must commend it to all interested in the subs 
ject of education.”’—J. M. Gre@ory, P’rest. Ill. Indust, Univ., 
Champaign, Iil. 


** Your worthy journal always brings gladness with it, for it 
seems to speak just what I wish to know, and advises me as a 
kind friend. May it long prosper and enlighten the land.” — 


J.D. JAMEs, Los Angelos, Cal. 
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A pREss on our columns crowds out important matter 
prepared for this issue. 


In our article last week on “The New Cambridge 
Platform,” the word ‘sectarian,’ in the first paragraph, 
should have been preceded by a ‘non.’ 


A. D. Mayo, well known in all parts of the country 
as a writer of remarkable ability and facility, and a 
lecturer on education, with a large experience in school 
administration, and a frequent contributor to our 
editorial and other columns, has accepted the position 
of associate editor on THe JouRNAL oF Epucarion. 
Our readers in all parts of the country will welcome 
this accession to our editorial force, made necessary by 
the increasing business interests of our publications. 


Tue second great fire of Boston, on Sunday night, 
destroyed the home of the great publishing house of 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., the paper houses of Rice, 
Mass.|binderies of S. K. Abbott & Co., L. T. Crowell, and 
city. Though in the vicinity of the calamity, the smell 
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THE WEEK. 
— Governor Van Zandt, of Rhode Island, has concluded to 


accept the mission to Russia. 


— Chief Ouray reached the Los Pinos agency on the 24th 
inst., having in his possession only five of the twelve Indian 
prisoners demanded by the government. General Hatch de- 


all hope of obtaining possession of the Ute prisoners. 


— Secretary Schurz is very much discouraged about the Ute 
difficulty, and General Sherman believes the commission has 


Berdan, IIl., 


ger coaches were burned. Ps 
— On Sunday night, a large fire in Boston burned out 
Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co., the well-known book pub- 


lishers, Rice, Kendall & Co., paper dealers, and many others. |@Dt Parker and his teachers are in no way responsible 


Loss about $1,000,000. 


— Asia. — General Roberts, under date of the 23d inst., in-| universe by the junior member of the Adams family. 


forms the Viceroy of India that on that day he succeeded, 
after a severe engagement, in defeating the Afghans, driving 
them from all their positions around Cabul. The victory of 
the British forces is claimed to have been complete. 

— France.—The new French Ministry, with M. de Freycinet 
as premier, was announced Dec. 28. M. Waddington declines 
to accept the position of ambassador to England. 

— Scotland. — While a railway train was crossing a bridge 
across the Frith of Tay the structure gave way, precipitating 
all the passenger-coaches into the water. It is feared that be- 
tween 75 and 100 lives are lost. 

— South Africa. — A dispatch from Cape Town says that 
Chief Secocoeni has surrendered, and the Zulu troubles are 
ended. Telegraphic communication between Aden, Zanzibar, 
and the Cape of Good Hope was opened for business Dec. 27. 

— South America.— Dispatches from South America state 
that the president of Peru was then marching on Lima with a 
@ensiderable force, in anticipation of a Chilian attack, not only 
on the capital, but also on Callao. It is likewise reported that 
the Bolivians have sacked Tacna and threatened Arica. 

— Spain. —The Spanish Senate has passed the bill for the 
abolition of slavery in Cuba, by a vote of 134 to 14, 


from the bottom of a deep educational well, and the 
distinguished school committee-men, on finding them- 
clined to proceed to Washington unti! the whole number were| selves really above ground, had issued a bulletin an- 
produced, and granted five days’ additional time for the sur-| nouncing the discovery of a new educational universe. 
render. Later, General [atch is reported to have abandoned |}, painful truth is, that New England has too many 
of the same kind of old, dry wells, partially filled with 
kitchen rubbish, amid which “ old teachers,” in supreme 
utterly failed, as he has predicted it would. He believes that| Contempt of supervision, are worrying away their lives, 
the Indians should be whipped into submission or exterminated. | to the disgust alike of competent school-men and prac- 

— By an accident on the Chicago and Alton railroad, near|tical men of the world. It would be a good investment 
two persons were killed and twenty-five in-|for the State of Massachusetts to give Superintendent 
jured. The train was badly wrecked, and two of the passen-| Parker the job of cleaning out the dry educational 


school-keeping in Quincy, is stirring up a hail-storm of 
sharp rejoinders from beyond the Berkshire hills. 
Everywhere leading school-men and teachers, who have 
been working the new educational methods through the 
Middle and Western States for the last twenty years, 
are asking with surprise the reason of the prodigious 
excitement in New England over a dozen good primary 
and grammar schools. It looks to them as if Superin- 
tendent Parker had drawn up old Quincy in a bucket 


and expenses. It is pleasant to add that Superintend- 


for this proclamation of the new discovery of the old 


Tue friends of collegiate education everywhere will 
sympathize with the officers and patrons of their cher- 
ished institution, in the loss by fire of the Carleton Col- 
lege building, at Northfield, Minn. The loss is aserious 
one to this young college, amounting to about $50,000. 
We are glad to learn that through the brave efforts of 
firemen and citizens, under the wise direction of Presi- 
dent Strong, some of the most valuable books of the 
library, a large share of the museum, and considerable 
of the valuable apparatus in the laboratory was saved, 
more or less damaged. Fortunately for the institution 
and for Prof. Payne individually, the many and costly 
instruments belonging to the astronomical department 
were safely located in the observatory and escaped harm. 
The loss to the students was, in many cases, very seri- 
ous. Toa young man who is straining every nerve to 


' ence and text-books, is a disheartening one; and we can 


imagine with what agony of spirit one of these students 
as he stood gazing at the ascending smoke, said, “ There 
go all my worldly goods.” We sincerely hope that 
the friends of this young and enterprising college will 
now rally to its help, and speedily furnish ample means 
to rebuild the college building, and give the aid in its 
equipment which will prevent any serious interruption 
of its good work in Minnesota. The president and fac- 
ulty are earnest, faithful educators, and will do their 
part in this hour of the institution’s trial. Let all its 
friends follow their example. 


THE YEAR. 


The year just closed has been one of steady progress 
in the improvement of the business interests of the 
country. The refunding of the 5-20, 6 per cents.y-and 
other old United States bonds for the new 4 per cents. 
has been a complete success, thereby saving the govern- 


ment a large sum in its annual interest account. An. 


extra session of Congress was made necessary by the 
failure to pass important appropriation bills at the 
regular session. It convened March 18, and adjourned 
July 1. A bill providing for pension arrears was passed 
by Congress, and $26,852,000 appropriated te carry out 
its provisions. Women have been admitted to practice 
in the Supreme Court of the United States by law. 

The Indian question has presented many vexing 
problems. The murder of Mr. Meeker by the Ute 
tribe, and the subsequent peace negotiations to secure 
the criminals, have not yet been ended. It is to be 
hoped that war may be avoided. The question of the 
construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Darien is 
exciting considerable attention, and the great French 
engineer, De Lesseps, is on the isthmus inspecting in 
person the routes proposed. General Grant has re- 
turned from his long tour around the world. He every- 
where received distinguished consideration, and in Asia 
was honored by many royal and oriental receptions. 
The State of Massachusetts has extendéd the right of 
suffrage on school questions to women. A new consti- 
tution has been adopted by California. Memphis did 
not escape the yellow fever, which raged last year with 
such terrible violence in the South, but its ravages this 
year were confined to narrow limits in the Mississippi 
valley, in the vicinity of that ill-fated city. 

The great American poets, Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Holmes, have each been the recipients during the 
year of congratulations from their literary associates and 
friends of the most complimentary character. They 
have all now passed the line of three score and ten. 
Long may they live to sing their songs of good-cheer 
for the cultured world ! 

The great educational interests, notwithstanding 


wells of the Bay State, with a salary of $10,000 a year some severe attacks, have been nobly sustained by the 


American people. The universities, colleges, normal 
schools, and the high school, are warmly supported; and 
the agitation of the industrial element in education, as 
an auxiliary to the common school, is likely to eventuate 
in the adoption of some system that will aid in the 
development of the producing efficiency of the rising 
generation of young men. 

In South America the war spirit has been rampant. 
Peru and Bolivia have acted as allies against Ohili. 
Several naval battles have been fought, as well as en- 
gagements on land. The latest advices indicate that 
the fortunes of war favor the Chilian arms. The coast 
is blockaded, and trade is almost entirely suspended. — 

In Europe, matters have been complicated among 
almost all the nations. Russia has been in an excited 
condition from the existence of a secret political organ- 
ization known as the Nihilists, who are intensely op- 
posed to the government of the Czar, whose life has 
been in jeopardy from assassination three times during 
the year. It has also suffered from cholera and famine, 
150,000 persons dying from the latter cause in Upper 


obtain a liberal education, the loss of wardrobe, refer- , 


Siberia alone, mostly Poles, The government is also 
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waging war in Central Asia, with the supposed pur- 
pose to prevent the extension of British power in that 
section. 

England has had two wars on the tapis during the 
year. The one in South Africa with the Zulus has cost 
her dearly, but has resulted in her triumph and the cap- 
ture of King Cetywayo and all the leaders of the Zulu 
tribes, and the establishment of a British Resident in 
Zululand to superintend the management of its affairs 
under Great Britain. The early attempts to subdue the 
savage tribes cost England much treasure and many 
valuable lives. The Prince Imperial of France, who 
joined the English army, was brutally massacred. The 
war in Afghanistan still agitates the public mind, and 
the expensive struggle with the semi-barbarous tribes 
still continues. The murder of all the officers of the 
English Embassy at Cabul was a sad affair. Serious 
labor troubles have been experienced in all of the manu- 
facturing portions of the kingdom, and depression felt in 
all the trades. Terrible suffering and destitution is 
reported among the people of Ireland, and serious 
trouble is threatened in consequence of the anti-rent and 
nationalist agitations. The general discontent finds 
expression in protests, indignation meetings, strikes, 
and emigration. 

In Belgium an important bill relating to education in 
the elementary schools was passed by a vote of 33 to 31, 
defeating the clerical party ; and the Bishop of Tournoi, 
the leading opponent to the reform, has resigned his 
See. 

The senatorial elections in France, held January 5, 
resulted in a decided Republican victory by a majority 
of 57. President MacMahon resigned the presidency 
of the republic, and M. Jules Grévy was elected to take 
the position. M. Gambetta was chosen to the presi- 
dency of the Chamber of Deputies, made vacant by the 
promotion of Grévy. The council of public instruction 
was reorganized so as to eliminate the clerical element 
in the control of the schools of the country. This 
measure provoked much discussion, but passed the 
Chamber of Deputies by the strong vote of 352 to 159. 
The seat of government has been transferred from Ver- 
sailles to Paris. A large proportion of the Communists 
in exile have been-pardoned. Prince Jerome Bonaparte 
has been recognized as the chief of the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty since the death of the Prince Imperial in Zulu- 
land. Business interests have felt the stringency of the 
“hard times” wave, which has swept over Europe during 
the last half of the year. 


Spain has suffered from a terrible inundation, by 


which nearly 2,000 persons perished, and damage to 
property amounting to more than 30,000,000 francs,— 
two thousand houses being destroyed in the Malaga and 
Alicante districts alone. King Alfonso was married a 
second time, to the Austrian Archduchess Maria Chris- 
tina, the nuptials being solemnized with great pomp 
and ceremony at the Atocha Church in Madrid. The! 
abolition of slavery in Cuba seems to be near at hand 
by action of the Spanish authorities. Spanish troops 
are still required to keep down rebellion in Cuba. 

Turkey is still in an unsettled condition. The British 
fleet rides in the waters adjacent Constantinople, and 
the Sultan is coquetting between the influence of Rus- 
sian and English diplomats as best he can. Some 
progress has been made to reform abuses in the prov- 
inces, but the condition of the country is that of a weak 
power. 

Germany, with its aged Emperor William, much, 
beloved by the people, is under the wise guidance of 
Prince Bismarck, the most astute diplomatist and 
manager known to the monarchical world. Germany 
holds the peace of Europe in its balance. 

_ In Africa remarkable progress has been made toward 
its development during the year. In Central Africa 
King Mtesa has liberated more than half a million of 
slaves in his dominions, through the influence of Living- 
stone and Stanley, the great explorers, the latter of 
whom is now in Africa, developing its commercial 


| house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, at the age of 28; Rev. John 


interests, under the commission of the Belgian govern- 
ment. The slave trade has been suppressed in southern 
Abyssinia by King Menelk, and all that vast region 
will soon be opened to the advent of missionaries and 
teachers of English civilization. 

The Khedive of Egypt was deposed by the Sultan of 
Turkey at the request of the powers to whom Egypt 
was indebted, and his son, Prince Tewfik, was pro- 
claimed Viceroy. The deposed Khedive has left Egypt 
and resides in Italy. 

Asia is better known to us than ever during the past 


SCIENTISTS, DIPLOMATISTS, STATESMEN, ETC. 
American science has lost Dr. Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, an 


eminent medical and scientific author. In his early life he 
gave much attention to botany. His ‘‘ Plants of the Vicinity 
of Boston ”’ was for a long time the only guide to the New Eng- 


land scientist in this department. Dr. J. W. Robbins, of Ux- 


bridge, also an accomplished botanist, was regarded as the au- 


thority for this country in the study of the Naiadacex, or 


forest weeds. 


The record of deceased philanthropists includes the lamented 
William Lloyd Garrison, the great anti-slavery leader, aged 75; 


Gardner Colby, of Newton, the generous founder of Colby 
University in Maine, and Daniel Drew, of New York, founder 


year through the records of the journey of General of Drew Theological Seminary. 


Grant through nearly all of its countries. India has 


Hon. Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, a distinguished 


diplomatist, lawyer, and scholar; ex-Governor John A. Dix, 


ite attention largely engrossed with the Afghan Wat. lof New York; ex-Governor Stearns, of New Hampshire; Hon. 
China and Japan are disposed to settle their differ-| Julien Hartridge, Representative in Congress from Georgia; 


ences and be at peace. The change being wrought in 
the educational and social condition of Japan is most 
cheering. Many distinguished American educators are 
in the service of the Emperor, and many young men of 
the Empire are in this country being educated. 

The past year may be regarded as a remarkable one 
in the annals of Arctic exploration. Two important 
problems have been solved. The Swedish ship Vega, 
under the command of the persevering and energetic 


Dr. Henry Lindermann, ex-Director of the United States 
Mint; General Thomas W. Sherman, of the United States 
Army; General Richard Taylor, son of President Taylor, a 
distinguished Confederate General and historian of the Re- 


bellion; Rear-Admirals Enoch G. Parrott, A. H. Kilty, and 


Goden, of the United States Navy; General Joseph Hooker, of 


the United States Army; Hon. Zachariah Chandler, United 


States Senator from Michigan; General James Shields, United 
States Senator at different times from the three States of Iili- 


nois, Minnesota, and Missouri; William Allen, ex-Governor 


of Ohio; Hon. Gustave Schleischer, Representative in Con- 


explorer, Nordenskjéld, completed her voyage from the gress from Texas; Judge Asa Packer, of Pennsylvania, and 


Atlantic to the Pacific by rounding the northern out- 
skirts of the Old World, —a voyage which may not 
prove important in a commercial sense, but will rank 
as one of the greatest geographical feats of the present 
century. The other feat was accomplished by a small 
sailing-schooner, which reached the hitherto inaccessi- 
ble shores of Frank Josef Land. 


The record of eminent dead during the year 1879 is 
of unusual length. Authors, poets, eminent scholars, 
judges, statesmen, prominent military and naval officers, 
and distinguished educators are included in the list of 
the deceased. 


AUTHORS, JOURNALISTS, ETC. 

Just at the close of 1878, Bayard Taylor, the American Min- 
ister in Germany, died in Berlin, and his remains were brought 
to his old home in Pennsylvania, for burial, in March of this 
year. His memory will ever be cherished as a writer of broad 
catholicity of spirit, as a skillful diplomatist, and a patriotic 
citizen. 

Early in January, Hon. George S. [illard, the orator, art- 
critic, and author, died at his home, at Longwood, near Boston. 
His Siz Months in Italy, and his able contributions to the 
North American Review and Atlantic Monthly, as well as 
his admirable series of school Readers, will perpetuate his 
memory. 

On the second day of the next month, Richard H. Dana, 
senior, one of the fathers of American literature, passed away, 
at the advanced age of 91 years, 2 months, and 17 days. For 
a long period he represented the best elements of American 
cloister-culture, and always had a keen and vital interest in 
the development of modern art and literature. He enjoyed a 
long life, full of quiet but honorable work. 

A month later, Elihu Burritt, ‘‘ the Learned Blacksmith,” 
of New Britain, Conn., died. His life was a remarkable one, 
full of encouragement and inspiration to the young men of 
America. Ile toiled with his hands at the forge, and improved 
every leisure hour in study, and became a linguist of world- 
wide reputation. Abroad and at home he honored the Ameri- 
can name, and proved the capabilities of the human intellect, 
under circumstances unfavorable to high culture. 

Morton M’ Michael, the eminent journalist, and editor of the 
North American, of Philadelphia, died, at the age of 72. 

Among those prominent in literary and scholastic pursuits 
are: John Blair Scribner, senior partner of the publishing- 


Weiss, the scholarly transcendentalist of Boston, at the age of 
61; Rev. James DeKovan, a prominent Episcopal clergyman 
and author, of Wisconsin; George B. Wood, M.D., LL.D., an 
eminent medical author, of Philadelphia, at the age of 82; 
Edward Raymond Ames, D.D.,LL.D., bishop of Baltimore, an 


theory in t 


adame Jerome Bonaparte (née Elizabeth Patterson,) of 
Baltimore, at the age of #4, are among the list of dead in 
1879, who, by distinguished services on the bench, at the bar, 
in the Congress of the United States, in gubernatorial office, 
in the army and navy, and other fields of influence, have made 


for themselves an enduring fame. 


EDUCATORS, ETC. 

Among the prominent educators who have gone to their re- 
ward during the year are Stephen H. Carpenter, professor of 
logic and English Literature in the University of Wisconsin. 
He was author of The English of the Fourteenth Century, and 
many other works on the study of the English classics; W. L. 
Roy, D.D., one of the most learned instructors of the Oriental 
languages in this country; Thomes W. Valentine, for nearly a 
quarter of acentury at the head of one of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
schools, one of the founders of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, and the prime mover in the organization of the 
National Teachers’ Association; Marshall S. Rice, one of the 
most respected private school-teachers of the country, died at 
Newton, Mass.,—he had been for over fifty years a teacher 


and superintendent in the Sunday school; H. H. Gould, sub- 
master of the Comins School, Boston; Bernard Mallon, one of 
the most honored and useful men in the educational work in 
the South, died in Texas, where he had just gone from At- 
lanta, Georgia, to assume the principalship of the Normal 
School; and hundreds of others, who, though occupying in 
life less conspicuous fields of labor, have gone to join the 
Great Teacher, and hear the award of ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servants.”’ 


DRIFT. 

— Professor Huxley, one of the most discreet of schoolmas- 
ters, hits the nail on the head in a late talk on technical edu- 
cation. While confessing, like all sensible schoolmen, the ne- 
cessity, he warns against the tendency to make instruction in 
the “use of tools and knowledge of elementary machines ’”’ a 
substitute for general instruction, under the age of 13. Ac- 
cording to him, children need the years from six to this pe- 
riod for the exclusive pursuit of such branches as make up the 
course of study in our American district and city primary 
and grammar schools. Such is also the theory of the Ecoles 
d’ Apprentis, in Paris, where no pupil is admitted [under thir- 
teen, or without a certificate of elemen education. We 
commend these eminently sound views to the wise friends of 
technical education in America. There is nothing more valu- 
able to society than the “ use of tools’’; the training of a man 
or woman fit to use them, and also to be an intelligent and vir- 
tuous citizen of the United States. 


— A few years ago a portion of the dissenting clergy in Eng- 
land fell into the trap spread for protesting ministers by the 
ultra-secularist party, and wentin for the expulsion of the 


Bible, and everything that could worry even an atheist, or a 


“heathen Chinee,” from the schools. We remember a grand 


convention in one of the midland cities, in which the Unita- 
rian and the Old-School Presbyterian divine walked arm-in- 


arm in a procession, to celebrate the advent of the secular 
fe schools. The city of Birmingham, always fore- 


eminent theological writer; Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, of Philadel-| most in political liberalism, “ bounced” the Bible at the bid- 
phia, for half-a-century editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book, at the|ding of the parsons. Now, the school board of Birmingham, 


x in which the same party retains a majority, respectfully escort 
age of 84; Rev. William H. Odenheimer, bishop of Northern the old Book back, and give it the place of bh 


onor. A similar 


New Jersey; Charles Fechter, the gifted actor, who gave 80 | reaction seems to be coming upon many of the famous secular- 
original representation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet; Rev. Joseph | ists in our country; whoare just now filling the journals with 


P. Thompson died at Berlin, Prussia, known as among the 


their touching plea for more thorough moral instruction in the 
schools. They are learning that the only text-book of morals 


best scholars of America in Egyptian matters; Henry ©. Cary, | that will suit any considerable party, is the Holy Biblegghe 

the distinguished writer on Political Economy, of Philadelphia; pook from which has flowed the whole system and spirl® of 

Hon. A. Bruyn Hasbrouck, ex-President of Rutgers College; Christian morals in every Christian land. To begin the teach- 

and Rev. Jacob Abbott, the versatile and voluminous author, ing of morals in schools by throwing the Bible out of the win- 

at the age of 76. William M. Hunt, of Boston, and William dow, is like peofacias a lecture on family Casistnn, to a group 
eceased. ail, 


H. Powell, are among the prominent artists d 


of children, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SELEctT PoEms. | Rice. Second edition. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 


This volume of short poems is full of the best poetry, patri- 
otic, pathetic, and inspiring. We are glad that a second edi- 
tion has been demanded, and assure our readers that a re-ex- 
amination of them has confirmed our high estimate given of 
the first edition. It is beautifully bound, with gilt top and 
title in gold. No more appropriate gift-book can be found in 
the market. 


WINTER AND Irs DANGERS. By Hamilton O ,» M.D., 
editorial staff of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. Price 50 cents. 


This is the sixth volume of the “ American Health Primers,” 
which are prepared by eminent authors to diffuse as widely as 
possible a knowledge of the elementary facts bearing upon 
every branch of medical and hygienic science. This volume 
treats of matters of vital importance, such as dangers arising 
from errors in dress, carelessness and ignorance in bathing, 
inattention to pulmonary food, danger from overheated air, 
indifference to sunshine, sedentary life and neglect of exercise, 
the dangers of school-life in winter, winter amusements, and 
such general considerations as will enable the people to take 
care of themselves, their children, pupils, and employés, by the 
prevention of disease and the preservation of both body and 
mind in a healthy state. This entire series should be in every 
home-library. 


Tom Brown At OxrorpD; a Sequel to School Days at Rugby. 
By the author of School Days at Rugby, Scouring of White 
Horse, etc. Two volumes in one, ton: Houghton, Os- 
good & Co. Price $1.25. 
The writings of this popular author are widely known to 

American readers, and this new edition of Tom Brown at Oz- 
ford will be cordially welcomed by all who are interested in the 
great universities and schools of England. The doings and 
thoughts of the hero of this narrative will find their echo in 
the minds of university students in all parts of the globe. 
College experiences form a chapter in the life of every gradu- 
ate distinct and essentially different from any other portion of 
his existence, Not only will the student find delight in this 
book, but the educator in every grade will find in it sugges- 
tions of great practical value, in regard to management and 
instruction. Every school and teachers’ library should have 
this entertaining and instructive book. 


Tue Eartu AND Irs INHABITANTS; Europe. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Maps. Number 17. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price 50 cents. 


This elegant number treats of Switzerland, its people, climate, 
fauna and flora, its rivers and lakes, the glacial period, the 
Jura, the Alps, and the general aspects of the country. The 
maps of the Crimea, and elegant engravings of Salzburg, the 
Dochstein, and the lake of Gosau, prospect from the terrace of 
St. Germain, and several small wood-cuts illustrate this valu- 
able work. 


GEorRGE IN Camp; or, Life on the Plains. By Harry Castle- 
mon, author of ‘‘Gunboat Series,” etc. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. Price $1.25. 


This is the first volume of a series to be known as “‘ Rough- 
ing It Series,” by the famous author of many juvenile books 
which have interested the young people to an extent un- 
equaled by any writer of this class of books. This volume 
takes the readers among the wilds of Texas, and Ned, the 
hero, has experiences which will furnish some insight into the 
rough life of the frontier. The boy that takes this book in 
hand should do it early in the day, for he will be loth to lay it 
down until he has reached the last page. Many of the de- 
scriptions are, if anything, too life-like and real, yet, we doubt 
not, portray the experiences of many who have gone over the 
plains and down to the Rio Grande in search of adventure 
and afuture home. Beautifully illustrated. It will find its 
way into every boy’s library. 

Roven Ways Mape Smoorna: a Series of Familiar Essays 
on Scientific Subjects. By Richard A. Proctor, author of 
Myths and Marvels of Astronomy; Pleasant Ways in 
Science ; Science Byways ; The Borderland of Science, and 
Light Science for Leisure Hours. New York: R. Worthing- 
ton, 750 Broadway. 

We have been kindly favored with advance sheets by the 
publisher of this new volume of essays upon scientific sub- 
jeets. It is a book every student and reader interested in 
science will welcome with delight. The familiar and instruc- 
tive method in which this writer treats these sublime topics is 
too well known to need comment from us. It will only be 
necessary to name the subjects considered in this new work to 
make every reader of THe JOURNAL eager to obtain the 
volume: The Sun’s Corona and his Spots; Sun-Spots and Com- 
mercial Panics; New Planets near the Sun; Results of the 
British Transit Expeditions; The Past History of Our Moon; 
A Ne Craterin the Moon; The November Meteors; Expected 
Meteoric Shower; Cold Winters; Oxford and Cambridge Row- 
ing ; Rowing Styles; Artificial Somnambulism ; Hereditary 
Traits; Bodily Illness as a Mental Stimulant; Dual Conscious- 


Mechanical Chess-Players; and the Influence of the Mind on 
the Body. In these subjects are some that, if judged by their 
names, would seem to be out of the realm of science, but it 
will be found that they have all been treated in their scientific 
significance, though in familiar and untechnical terms, The 
publishers will bring out this work in good style, printed upon 
excellent tinted paper. 


STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. By Sigmon M. Stern, Principal 
Sauveur School of Languages. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1879. 
A fresh, warm, full, and youthful book for beginners in Ger- 

man. ‘But this German is such a difficult and abstruse lan- 
guage, that it offers the scantiest reward for years of laborious 
study.” It would be well for fault-finders such as these, to 
take up the Studien und Plaudereien of 8. M. Stern. The 
gloomy and intricate forest ofthe German tongue has been 
broken up by a skillful pioneer, and on the open glade the 
eyes of the surprised intruder are everywhere met with the 
fragrance of wild roses, the luring tales of German folks-lore, 
the ruins of crumbled castles, with their romance of minne- 
singers and steel-clad knights; while from some wild peak or 
lofty mountain we are blinded with the full, mid-day light of 
modern German civilization; the massive armies, with their 
martial step; the awful frown of Bismarck; the ingenious wis- 
dom of Moltke; or the brilliant scenes of elegant drawing- 
rooms. Sometimes we are carried beyond the motley throng 
of profane things, into the eternal calm of classical beauty, 
whether of music, manners, or song. All this is offered to the 
English-speaking student, at the least possible effort and waste 
of either brain or time, through this simple device, — that the 
writer benefits the reader with his knowledge of the English 
language, without requiring from the student any compensa- 
tion in the use of English. Though the proportion of Teu- 
tonic words in the English tongue is far less favorable than 
represented on pages 104 and 105, the existing close re- 
lation between the two tongues has been turned to best ac- 
count. An intimate acquaintance with the books of Mr. 
Heness and Mr. Sauveur on the part of the author is easily 
perceived, and he follows the stern and uncompromising thor- 
oughness of the one, while imitating the gentle and ever-amia- 
ble style of the latter; and there is a sagacity, a tact and meas- 
ure, a felicitous originality, quite our author's. The style is 
lucid, clear, and quite simple; at times slightly stilted, but 
never vulgar. 
There is a good deal of genuine life and feeling throughout 
the work, which may largely excuse the untoward appearance 
of school mockery, such as is met with sometimes. A good 
point of the book is the attention paid to letier writing and 
polite phrases, of which latter we should reeommend much 
more in a following edition. ss 

Finally, an interest quite peculiar to this welcome book is 

its dramatic character. We find there no automatons or talk- 

ing machines, but human beings in full and realistic move- 
ment of soul and body, —a feature less conspicuous in Sau- 
veur’s writings, and quite pale and shadowy in Heness’s 

Sprechtehier, to which book, however, the author shows him- 

self amply indebted, as will strike any one who reads his fullest 

and deepest chapter, that on “ water.’’ Z. 


America. Our National Hymn. By Rev. S. F. Smith. With 
Memoir. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 
$2.00 and $3.00. . 


This elegant folio volume will be welcomed, not merely as a 


terest everywhere felt in the National Hymn, become a stand- 
ard table-book in patriotic homes, The biography of the au- 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 
BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


PLANETS. — JANUARY, 1880. 


Mercury may be seen for a few evenings early in January, 
as he was brightest Dec. 28-31, 1879. This will be a favorable 
opportunity to see him, as he is north of the Sun and will have 
a greater altitude at sunrise than when south of the Sun. He 
is a morning star and rises as follows: Dec. 31, 1879, 5h. 39m. 
morn.; Jan. 2, 5h. 42m. morn, He rises a few minutes before 
the beginning of twilight, and at sunrise has an altitude of 
about 15°. His first appearance may be looked for 4° 2° north 
of the sunrise-point and 28° north of the east point. He ts 
near the middle of Scorpio, and there are no bright stars 
near him. 

Venus will be a morning star until July 13. Ter phase is 
more than half: that is, she is gibbous, and as she is moving 
from the earth, or toward superior conjunction, her apparent 
diameter will decrease, and she will gradually approach the 


morn. ; 15th, 4h. 23m, morn.; 30th 4h. 48m. more. 

Mars will be very close to the Pleiades the last of the month, 
being south of them. He is in a very interesting portion of 
the heavens; and passes the meridian as follows: Jan. 5, Th. 
50m, eve.; 15th, Th. 22m. eve.; 30th, 6h. 45m, eve. 

Jupiter is still a brilliant object, being the evening star, and 


30th, 8h. 8m.evening. Being so near the Sun but few eclipses, 
etc., of his satellites are visible. On the 21st Sat, IIL. begins 
a transit at 8h. 5m. eve., and 14m, later Sat. I. also begins one; 
hence at setting, two of his satellites will be upon his disc. 
Saturn is a beautiful object to look upon, using telescope of 
about 3-inch aperture, and a power of 80 or more. The rings 
and three or four of his moons are thus made visible. {He is just 
west of the meridian at dusk, and sets as follows: Jan. 5, 11h. 
44m, eve.; 15th, 11h. 8m. eve.; 30th, 10K. 15m. eve. 

Uranus can only be seen with a glass. Ie passes the merid- 
ian as follows: Jan. 5, 3h. 46m. morn. ; 30th, 2h. 4m. morn. 
Neptune passes the meridian Jan. 15, 6h. 51m. eve. 


CONJ UNCTIONS. 
January 1, Moon 3° south of Regulus. 
“ 5, “ fo Spica. 
+f 8, “ 2° north of Antares 
* Milk-maid’s Dipper.’ 
Venus 6° as Antares. 
** 14, Moon 5° south A in Aquarius, 
“« 16, “ 6° north Jupiter. 


“ fen? in the Pleiades, 

« 22, north Aldebaran, 

“ 93, 48° * Betelguese. 

Procyon. 

TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 

The Sun will be totally eclipsed Jan. 11, The line of totality 
lies mostly in the Pacific Ocean; it enters North America near 
Monterey, Cal., where the Sun will set totally eclipsed, and ex- 
tend to a point near Salt Lake City. Throughout the entire 
west, except on the line spoken of, the sun will set more or less 
eclipsed. The eastern limit of the eclipse is a line from Ohe- 
lousas, La., to Hot Springs, Ark., thence between Kansas 
City and Lawrence, Kan., to Yankton, D. T., leaving North 
America at Cape Lisburne, Alaska. 


holiday gift, but will, from its rare artistic excellence, and the in- | SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS, CLUSTERS, 


AND STARS AT 9.00 P. M. JAN. 15, 1880, 
Near the meridian : Low in the south, and just east of the 


full. She is in Scorpio, and rises as follows: Jan. 5,4h>6m; 


setting as follows: Jan. 5, 9h. lim. eve.; 15th, 8h. 47m. eve. ; , 


thor, Rev. 8. F. Smith, is given by one of his valued friends, 
George i. Whittemore, of Cambridge, Mass. An admirable 
portrait of Dr. Smith, with views of his residence at Newton 
Center, Mass., his study and his “favorite corner,” and a fac 
simile of the hymn are given. The frontispiece of the volume 
is a representative ideal figure of America, drawn by Miss L. 
B, Humphrey, and engraved by Kilburn, illustrating the line,— 
** Land of the noble, free!”’ 

Mr. Lewis’ title-page is an artistic piece of work, and embodies 
a delicate fancy. The illustrations proper of the hymn begin 
with a view of the White Mountains from Conway Meadows, 
drawn by Harry Fenn. This is followed by a drawing repre- 
senting the retreat of the British troops from Lexington, by 
Robert Lewis. The third engraving is Lake Roland, drawn 
by Granville Perkins; and the fourth an exquisite landscape, 
showing the view from Lookout Mountain, Tenn. Following 


is a view of Niagara, by Harry Fenn; Mountain of the Tloly 
Cross, Col., by Thomas Moran; On the Savannah, by Harry 
Fenn; and a second ideal drawing by Miss Humphrey, repre- 
senting the Daughter of America. All these illustrations are 
full-page, and represent the highest standard of American art. 
They are printed with the utmost care on heavy paper, and 
help to make up one of the richest and most luxurious. vol- 
umes of the year. 


— The American Antiquarian, a quarterly journal, devoted 
to early American history, archeology, and ethnology, pub- 


lished in Chicago, and edited by Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Clin- 
ton, Wis., is the ablest and most valuable publication of its 
class in this country. All interested in American antiquities 


ness; Electric Lighting; Great Storms; The Recent Storms; 


meridian, Lepus, the Ilare, containing a prominent quadri- 
lateral of third-magnitude star, Rigel, is about 10° above the 
uppermost star of the figure, and the Kings (the three second- 
magnitude stars which make the Belt of Orion) about 7° still 
further up, or north and east, A line from Rigel through the 
uppermost of the Kings and produced 12° will reach the bril- 
liant Betelguese. The Hyades are somewhat higher up and 
west, being very close to the meridian, and the Pleiades are 
about 10° west of them. Capella, in Auriga, is about 5° north 
of the zenith and a few degrees east of the meridian. 

East of the meridian: In the south Canis Major, containing 
the great sun Sirius Procyon, in Canis Minor, is 26° northeast 
of him, and Castor and Pollux, in Gemini, are about 25° di- 
rectly above Procyon. 

West of the meridian: Cetus, the Whale, occupies nearly all 
of the space below the earth's path, and this contains no 
prominent figures or stars. Aries, just above the Whale’s 


head, is also poorly marked; one second-magnitude star mark- 
ing the top of the ram’s head. Andromeda and Pegasus are 
low in the northwest. The latter contains the ‘‘ Square of 
Pegasus,”’ composed of second-magnitude stars, and having 
sides of 13, 14, 13, and 16} degrees. Aquarius is setting. 

Northern circumpolar constellations: To the right Ursa 
Major or the Great Bear, containing the Dipper and Pointers; 
the handle of the Dipper is directed toward the horizon. ‘The 
tail of Draco, the Dragon, curls around between the Dipper 
and Ursa Minor, or the Little Bear, which contains the Little 
Dipper. This has a curved handle, the end of which is 
the North-Pole Star, and the bowl opens toward the horizon. 


nent constellation at the left of Polaris. 


and archeology should read it. 


Penn Yan, N. Y., Dec., 1879. 


Cassiopeia, containing the inverted chair, is the most promi- 
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any active conception of the connection between these truths} As you will be glad to know what other people think of you, 
SPECIAL CERI Srna Cm and the affairs of every-day life; the unconscious influence|I append the very complimentary but well-merited notice in 
CHICAGO. of home and society lies and cheats, so dulls the young minds | the Louisiana Journal of Edacation, in the December number: 
; -s as to entirely separate the morality of the school-room from| ‘‘The National Journal of Education is a noble exponent 
MORAL EDUCATION. the life outside. Iam reminded of a little incident that was|0f the cause which it represents. Its editorials are able and 


In a sermon preached Dec. 14, by Professor Swing, the em-|told me the other day. The superintendent of schools in a 
inent divine takes such a peculiar position in regard to the | place not far distant received a letter from a gentleman who | of excellence. "Many of the prominent educators of the coun- 
moral training in the public schools of this country that I can-| had three boys in school, asking if some way could not be de-| try are among its contributors. It comes to us always as a 
not pass it by unnoticed. The first half-hour, I, with others, | yised to break up the use of slang in school. Ie said that he bee. thts sew 6 ry Ange ‘n ae 
was charmed with the beautiful thoughts of the speaker./and his wife were very much annoyed at the boys’ constant] 1; nas with our admiration, many Werte wishes an its ‘tife, 
When he said, “ All the forms of mental culture depend upon | use of slang words and expressions at home. The writer of| health, and prosperity.’ ”” ‘ 
moral culture for their intrinsic value,” I remembered that he,|the note was notorious for his use of slang, but it seemed| New Orleans, La., 1879. W. S. ALEXANDER. 
too, had been a school-teacher, and thought that he had jnever to have occurred to him that he was his sons’ own best 
Jearned by experience that the great work of a teacher is to| teacher in that branch. 

implant those germs of thought and principles which, if devel-| The tenor of Professor Swing’s sermon was excellent, but WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
oped, make their possessors noble men and women. ‘‘The| (he thrusts at the schools were undeserved and unfortunate. m 
right based not only upon the Being and the law of God, but | They left the parents among the two thousand listeners ready to 
also upon the highest human interests, should be one of the | condemn the schools, but not ready to look into their own lives 
frst studies placed in the hands of the multitudes of children | and see how much blame rests on themselves. Ridicule of 
that attend the public schools, and one of the last studies in| mental training, recital of noble deeds will not help us. A 
their course;””*was so thoroughly in accord with the aim of our| knowledge of how to counteract that home influence which is 


— — 


The following persons are members of the Educational 
Board of this territory for the coming two years: Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, J. 8. Houghton; members of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, J. E. Eldridge of Wallawalla, J. J. Brown of Spokan, 
and Rev, J. R. Thompson of Olympia. Hon. J. P. Judson, 


moral training in the schools, that I was wholly unprepared | demoralizing, and how to warn against disguised temptations office of 
for the following: will strengthen our hands in laying foundations that will with-|‘'° appointed, by 
“It is perfectly clear that the community needs nothing so | stand all storms. Vereran, |@0vernor Ferry, a member of the Board of Regents of the 
badly as good men. It is not poor in men who can add up 8! Chica go, Ill., Dee. 20, 1879 Territorial University. The other members of the Board of 
column of figures, nor in men who can speak and write with s aitia fei ’ Regents are: Hon. Orange Jacobs, Hon. Henry G. Struve, 
sufficient regard for syntax or orthography; but the moment —+o« Arthur A. Denney, Esq., and J. J. Brown, Es 

the question of morals is raised, then does our national poverty , oe hi ee 

ar. Our youth have more of grammar and arithmetic LOUISIANA. The governor has made an excellent selection of gentlemen 


rare of integrity; they can speak, perhaps, three languages, _ to take charge of the educational matters of the territory, and 
but they cannot tell the truth in any one of them; they under-| Among the friends of education in New Orleans there is an | jt may be expected that under their management the territory 
stand electricity and galvanism and oxygen and hydrogen, but | intelligent interest in the welfare of the public schools which | wi}]} make rapid strides toward perfecting her school-system, 
is hardly indicated by the inadequate salaries of teachers, and | pefore donning the robes of State, 
create TT P ’ |the tardy and uncertain payment of these salaries even at the The university, under the able and efficient management of 
Is tho from. the reduced rates. its president, Prof, A. J. Anderson, is rapidly gaining a well 
shoulders of the clergy to Robes Lusher, as State superintendent, and Mr. | deserved reputation, and it now ranks, in thoroughness of in- 
Profesor Swing been: theorizing in bis study and found out wittiam O, Rogers, as city superintendent, are live educators, | struction, strictness of discipline, and advanced scholarship, 
there What A fully up to the spirit of the times; and if the community at| equal to any institution in the Northwest. Over 150 pupils are 
never considered the careful gradation of “ Conduct, or Moral large shared in their noble enthusiasm, the schools would not|in attendance, and the outlook of the university is very flat- 
Instruction’? in our course. Ilad he taken the trouble to ex- languish for support. ering é 
amine the course ae laid down in the Grade Book, he would) “ y1-, 7 usher retires from his position in January, and willbe! Persons in the East desiring to take up their residences in 
have found. Ube very by Mr. Edwin H. Fay, principal of the Ladies’ Sem-| Washington Territory need not fear that they may be deprived 
dation. Further, if he had gone about in the schools deter- inary at Clinton, La. Ile is represented asa man of fine at-| of the advantages of schools, Our school system, if not the 
mined to seo whole ts Upaney wen convert; tee: erent Seve tainments, and of eminent fitness for the position. best, is in the hands of a body of earnest workers in behalf of 
heard the tensiaes Goreloping the moral contained in the redd- THE NEW CONSTITUTION. education; and we have, also, a class of excellent teachers, 
ing The constitution adopted at our recent State election seems | many of them graduates of the normal schools of the different 
eo ee ere ees oe to be in advance of the old in its provisions for the public-| States, who bring with them the advanced modes of teaching 
ole? Oy ee school system. I append a synopsis, so far as it relates to|adopted by our great educational thinkers and practical work- 
ONE GREAT DIFFICULTY education: , ers, in the schools where a large portion of the instruction is 
that stares parents and teachers in the face, is the impossibility! ¢1,5015 are to be established for the education of all the|to teach teachers How TO TEACH; and hence our public schools, 
of presenting to the youthful mind the wiles of the devil with | children of the State, between the ages of six and eighteen|jn the hands of such well-drilled teachers, are not second to 
which they, as men and women, must cope. Many are des-|years, and the General Assembly is required to provide for those of the States East. 


tined to lead quiet, uneventful lives, that never know the trial  hocillacst acy tamtianrend Galant ana we p tens than| We of the great Northwest, have a good deal of anticipated 


of a great and unexpected temptation. Can we fortify the one dollar and a half, is required to be levied for the support|State pride about us, and we intend that Miss Washington, 
sorely-tempted ? Hear how this speaker proposes to meet the|of the schools upon every male inhabitant of the State, and] who is certainly comely in person, shall at her debut, be so at- 


difficulty: 1¢ money so raised in each parish is to be applied exclusively | ,. 
“When any of you old persons look back at the early educa- i the maintenance of the public schools in such parish. tired, that her cay - i om wyeid of — she Was then 
tion of life, you perceive at once that much as you may have| ‘The schools are to be non-sectarian. become a member, shall give her. hearty weloome to her na- 


studied the languages or the sciences, that which most affected| The danger to the schools of New Orleans is in the limita-| tional home; for this purpose, then, we are zealously working 


to push our school system to the front rank, — to make our 
old Boglishe filed the of equal to those of the older portions of the Union, so 
only pn a day to read ety yO ae po wad we were | 2! purposes ten mills. The appropriation for 1878 was $225,- | that we can send out our young men and women to labor in 
all sent to our seats to spend two hours tn learning how to|900; for 1879, $200,000, and for 1880, $200,000; but nothing | the great National vineyard, knowing that they will be worthy 


bound New Hampshire or Connecticut; or how long it would |less than $300,000 will meet the urgent demands of our city} and wélcomed co-laborers, and that the return of the harvest © 


take a greyhound to overtake a fox ora hare if the spring of | schools. 


The teachers are already working on redueed salaries, and if| jt, whether in the poor-man’s cottage or the rich-man’s palace, 
tea how to bound Connecticut, and how to solve the equation | further reduction is enforced the best ability can no longer vigor 
of the field icket: t I give the schedule | ter and actio ’ 


; f ALARIES NOW IN FORCE: For the accomplishment of such a result, all earnest thinkers 
old books taught; and when we now remember how even these |° . or P ’ 
moral momarles hove faded, I cannot but wish the teachers| Grammar A Schools.—Male principals, per month, $85;| will labor. 170 A. J. 8. 
had made us bound the States less, and solve fewer puzzles in| female principals, per month, $72; first assistants, per month,| Newcastle, W. T., Dec., b 
* position A the ‘cube root’ and had made us commit to| $54; gece assistants, per month, $45; third assistants, per ' 
memory all the whole series of the McGuffy Eclectic Readers. | month, $35. 

he memory that does come up from aes far-away pages is| Grammar B Schools.—Male principals, per month, $80; MINNESOTA. 
full of the best wisdom of time or of the timeless land.”’ female principals, per month, $66; first assistants, per month, ~~ 

The f $54; second assistants, per month, $45; third assistants, per BURNING OF CARLETON COLLEGE, 

power of' the recital of noble deeds cannot be too bighly month, $35. Allow me to call your attention to the burning of Carleton 


estimated, but the difficulty is to make children understand| Primary Schools.—Principals, per month, $54; second as- College. It is a calamity, but the faculty and trustees are in 


Hat temptation came to those souls that left such glorious first|earnest. Carleton College was founded for permanence. The 


Noord, notes a roaring lion, but often as a charming snake. istants, per month, $54; second assistants, per month, $45.| classes will go on as usual in temporary apartments. It is not 
small as they are, were promptly paid, the | proposed to stop, and all friends of the college and of Christian 
they realize how ‘eachers could meet their living expenses; but the delay and education are earnestly called upon to give at least a word of 
make these youn d h uncertainty of payment is something extraordinary for a city | encouragement, and an earnest prayer, and, so far as may be 
consist not 80 cur must] of the magnitude and wealth of New Orleans. For example, | possible, substantial help. All earnest Christians in the Con- 
trom tzalling in thedust ? 8 the salary for August was paid Oct. 18. The September sal-|gregational denomination should feel that this college, the 
into two classes: the noble and ed y - seat a «i, [aty has not yet been paid, and any conjecture as to the time] only one the denomination has in this State, should receive 
Possible to make children er . - a gy mat . when the salaries for October, November, and December will | their sympathy and aid in this hour of her trial. 

are often like them This te rm oo “ i ~ on OP" | be paid would be simply wild and visionary. To meet their} Christian education is what is needed here in Minnesota, 
of the great difficulties T ndency to extreme views is one} . +11.) necessities, the teachers are compelled to sell their cer-| and Carleton College is one of the schools where that educa- 
this, + SE ey Stead, how to, remedy tificates to the brokers, at broker’s prices. The September cer-|tion can be obtained. She now stretches out her hands to her 


d to-day thirty cents on the dollar, The cer-| friends in the East and the West, beseeching them for Chris- 

in our clasp gl eorapayreteumkaaarps —_. of later fmonths could hardly be sold at any figure. tian sympathy at least. The term is expected to open at the 

hone ora! culture at school is the shams and subterfuges at | 'Hficates of la usual time, and though crippled just now, she will soon, it is 
‘ ome. We have passed the burden along to the parents. DECEMBER ENROLLMENT, ETC, hoped, be in a condition for. solid work. 6 

ee « Where will they place it? On original sin? We store the} Number on roll, 19,828; average attendance, 17,816; whole] ‘The library was not all saved, but through wise directions of 

young mind wi - i d, 25,920, Prest. Strong the most valuable books were saved. The origin 

integri ith those truths that are the foundation of social | number registered, 20,920. did of the fire is not known. ‘Out of death comes life,” and it 

walt ‘y, but then are met with the same insurmountable ob-| The,term-examinations are now in progress. Candidates}, +) 1, hoped that thlegeeriote ealamity may be the source of 

le that makes the best of preaching so ineffectual; the|for promotion are anxious, and the hands and hearts of de~/ new life to Carleton College. B. M. REYNOLDS, 


bower of the average mind to define and repeat truths without | voted teachers are fully occupied, Northfield, Minn., Dec, 23, 1879. 


| 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


RuLEs FoR NEw SPELLINGS.— The following rules, adopted by the 
Spelling R Assoc., are applied in these columns to show our readers 
their practical operation, to draw forth reasions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their yo adoption in department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as e short, as in hed, helth, ete. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, except after soft g and c,—i. ¢.,'where final ¢ shows the precedin 
g or c to be like or s, a8 in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, ete.; bu 
college, practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write / for pA in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, fiiosophy, tel , etc. 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the w by a short vowel,—i. ¢., 
spell, call. hall, ete.; not cal, hal, ete. 5. Change ed fina] te ¢ where it has 

e sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 


MAINE. 


— State Supt. Morris has reports and returns from every 
town and plantation in the State, — the first year that it has 
been accomplished. It speaks well for Mr. Morris. These 
292 towns report 702 school districts, with an average attend- 
ance of from 2 to 12 scholars, and 81 districts not having schol- 
ars enough to maintain a summer term, — a sad commentary 
on the district system. 

— Good schools are reported in North Vassalboro, under 
Miss Ellen Phillips ; Bluehill Grammar School, under Miss 
Ella Stone; and Stuben, under Mrs, Mary 8S. Perry. 

— Franklin county teachers hav organized an institute, to 
be holden in different parts of the county; the first meeting 
was asucces, and held at New Sharon. 

— The Good Templars, under their Grand Secretary, have 
put forth the following. We sanction any temperance move- 
ment: 

To the Supt., School Committee, or 8 of ; 
view of the misery and wretchedness caused in the commu- 
nity, and the moral and financial ruin entailed upon humanity 
by the use of intoxicating drinks, and for the purpose of pro- 
moting a better knowledge of the subject, and creating a 
stronger public sentiment in favor of temperance, we, the un- 
dersigned citizens of , respectfully ask that Temperance 
‘Text-books may be introduced into our schools. 


— Acard lately discovered in the old Cony Academy, Au- 
gusta, shows how expensiy instruction was in the palmy days 
of this institution. The card reads as follows: 

‘‘ Terms of tuition in the English studies, including the use 
of the globes, crewing mare. and ornamental needle-work, 
$4.00 per quarter, — including the French lan , drawing, 
and painting, $7.00 per quarter. Board per week, $1.25. 

— Miss Elenor E. Jones, of Great Valley, N. Y., is elected 
as principal of the Normal School of Practice, of Lewiston. 
She is a graduate of the Oswego Training School. 

— By the effort of Professor Elder, of Colby University, and 
the assistance of the students and other friends of the college, 
the cabinet is quite rapidly increasing in interest and value. 
Professor Elder is now making a special effort to procure and 
arrange a collection of specimens which shal represent the in- 
dustries of our State. This collection, added to the cabinet 
arranged by Professor Hamilton, now of Harvard, ranks Colby 
among the first colleges of the State. It is vacation now, and 
most of the students ar teaching. 

— Superintendent Morris says that he has official returns of 
school officers from every town and plantation in the State. 
This, we believe, has never been accomplisht before in the his- 
tory ef the State educational department. 

— The present term of the Farmington Normal School closes 
Jan, 16, 1880. Thenext term wil begin Tuesday, Feb. 24, 1880. 
The Model School is in charge of Miss E. Burt Holt, a member 
of the last graduating clas. This school is wel organized, and 
the practice-work done is under the instruction and criticism 
of the teacher. 

— This closes our first year. We believe we have not missed 
a single issue without an item, after the first communication- 
If we have served both THz JOURNAL and the educational in. 
terest of the State, we are thankful. Won’t our teachers 
throughout the State help us out with news ? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The Unitarian Association has purchased the property of 
Proctor Academy, at Andover, and will establish a school, to 
be under the control of that denomination. 

— The Francestown Academy has in attendance this winter 
the largest number of students in a winter term for ten years. 

— McCollum Institute and Pembroke Academy each hav an 
attendance of about fifty pupils. 

— The Nashua Board of Education has voted to reduce the 
daily session of the middle schools to five hours. 

— A series of normal institutes are being held in some of the 
largest towns of the State, by Superintendent Downs and Pro- 
fessor Warren, of the Normal School, assisted by teachers 
from the Normal School. 

— In his last annual report, Superintendent Buck, of Man- 
chester, makes the following recommendations: 


Half-time schools for children employed in the mills, under 
twelve years of age, and an amendment of the law, so that 
such pupils shall uired to attend school three hours a 
day, while they may work five hours. Half-time schools for 
children living in localities where they appear to hav excellent 
home care when out of school. Promotions to take place at 
the end of four months instead of at the end of six. . 


Other admirable suggestions are made. 
— The closing exercises of the Keene High School occurred 
Dec. 15. Our exchanges of that city speak in very high terms 


report of the term’s work. Mr. Hooper, the principal, is doing 
good work, and the school is taking a high stand. 


VERMONT. 


— Barre Academy and Goddard Seminary hav commenct 
their winter terms with an attendance of about 60 pupils each. 

— It is reported that Bennington has fresh trouble in school 
matters. The school board refuses to comply with the recom- 
mendation of the text-book committee, declining to use the 
books adopted by all the other schools of the town and coun- 
ty. It is claimed that the school district really has no legal 
officers,—its last election, like that of the village, having been 
vitiated by the refusal of a ballot by the moderator. Pity itis so! 

— An educational meeting was held at Montgomery Center, 
Dec. 12th. The meeting was under the direction of the State 
superintendent of education, assisted by Prin. C. W. Crippin, 
of Johnson. Mr. Conant spoke on reading and spelling, and 
gave a lecture on elementary education, and Mr. Crispin spoke 
of grammar and botany. Miss Ella M. Powell conducted a 
class exercise in reading. Miss Ida B. Perry presented a paper 
on **The Duties of Teachers.’’ Mr. J.D. Johnson gave an 
essay on ‘“‘The Relations of Military and Academic Educa- 
tion.”” Miss Helen A. Story had an essay on ‘‘ The Teacher's 
Mission”’; and Mrs. M. D. Wheeler, on “ Writing.”’ The 
meeting was interesting and fully attended. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mowry and Goff’s School closed a successful term on Fri- 
day, Dec. 19. It has numbered over 200 pupils, and the report 
read on examination day, by Principal Mowry, showed a high 
degree of scholarship attained. A large number of the patrons 
and friends of the school weré present at the closing exercises, 
in spite of the falling snow and slippery walking. The exam- 
ination of classes, conducted simultaneously in ten different 
rooms by as many teachers, exhibited both a wide range of 
studies pursued, and critical scholarship attained. As we 
passed from room to room, we found recitations in progres 
in the natural sciences, mathematics, rhetoric, and English 
literature, French and German, Latin and Greek, Constitu- 
tion of the United States, elocution, and the common English 
branches. One of the recitations that particularly struck our 
fancy was from the United States Constitution, in which the 
young men,—the graduating clas in the English department,— 
appeared able to recite intelligently and appreciatively, any 
portion of the text of the Constitution, and to giv with great 
clearnes and precision the governmental history of our coun- 
try, especially in relation to its growth and development, ter- 
ritorially and otherwise. A battalion of four companies, com- 
prising only the senior rooms, executed an extensiv military 
dril under the direction of Gen. C. R. Dennis, the military in- 
structor of the school, which was witnessed with great satis- 
faction by a large number of military gentlemen, including 
Lieut, Gov. Howard, Brig. Gen. James Shaw, Jr., Chaplain 
Marcus Ames, and others. The school, evidently, was never 
more prosperous than at present, and never doing better work 
than now. We were told that it has pupils, not only from 
Rhode Island and the Eastern States, but from many of the 
Western States, including Colorado and California, and from 
the Sandwich Islands and Cuba. The next term begins on 
Monday, Dec. 29. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS, 1876 AND 1879. 


The forthcoming report of Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education, wil be a document 
of unusual interest, inasmuch as it wil give a review of the 
work of education for the last three years, as wel as show the 
condition of the schools at the close of 1879. The following 
comparativ view of the statistics of 1876 and 1879 show im- 
portant facts as to the educational gains and losses. Compar- 
ing the statistics of the year 1876 and those of 1879, the follow- 
ing facts appear: 

The number of public schools in the State then was 5,542, 
now it is 5,558; an increase of 16. The number of persons be- 
tween 5 and 15 years was then 300,834, now 303,836; an in- 
crease of 3,002. The number of different pupilsin the sthools 
was then 305,776, now 311,528; an increase of 5,752. The av- 
erage attendance upon the schools was then 218,903, now 234,- 
249; and increase of 15,346. The ratio of the average attend- 
ance to the number of persons between 5 and 15, expressed in 
decimals, was then 72.76; now 77.09; an increase of 4.33. Num- 
ber of towns which hav made the provision required by law for 
truants, was then 137, now 213; an increase of 76. Number 
of different persons employed as teachers in the public schools 
then 8,851, now 8,749; a decrease of 102. Average wages of 
teachers per month, then, males $84.78, now $67.44; then, 
females, .25, now $35.55; decrease for males, $17.34; in- 
crease for females, 25 cents. Amount raised by taxes for the 
support of public schools, including wages, board, fuel, and 
care of school-rooms, then $4,400,898.59, now #4,103,851.65; a 
decrease of $297,046.94. Amount of voluntary contributions 
for schools, then $8,412.68, now $5,343.07; a decrease of $3,- 
069.61. The sum raised for each child in the State between 
the a of 5 and 15, then $14,818, now $13,717; a decrease of 
$1,101. Percentage of valuation appropriated for public schools, 
then 2,36°100 mills, now 2,72°100 mills; an increase of 36°100 
mills, or of 15 per cent. 


ofthem. We arein receipt of a printed order of exercises, and! sixteen more schools now than there were three years ago 


there ar 3,002 more persons of school age, which would giv 
about 19 pupils to each of these new schools; but the entire 
number of pupils in the schools now is greater by 5,752 than it 
was three years ago, and this gives about 36 pupils to each of 
the new schools. If this is carried stil further, and the aver- 
age attendance is considered, this is 15,346 greeter than it was 
three years ago, and gives 96 pupils to each new school. Al- 
though the average attendance is sometimes made the basis 
for determining the necessity of additional school accommoda- 
tions, by those who oppose any such increase, it is not a 
proper one; for if from any cause,—a severe storm, a funeral, 
or a saint’s day,--there were twenty vacant chairs in the 
school yesterday, but to-day there are twenty more pupils than 
chairs, it is not easy to make the twenty vacant chairs of yes- 
terday available for the twenty extra pupils of to-day. 

But apart from the relation of these facts to the new schools, 
they ar of great interest in themselves. The increase in the 
number of persons between 5 and 15, in these last three years, 
is 3,002, and is about what might be expected from the in- 
creast population of the State. But the increase in the num- 
bers in the schools (5,752) is 2,750 greater than the increase of 
those of school age, and this excess has nothing to do with the 
increase of population, but shows that almost twice as many 
ar added to the schools as ar added to the school A. ulation. 
But the increase in the average attendance (15, ris more 
than five times as great as the increase of the school poputa, 
tion, and more than two and a half times as great as the in- 
crease in the entire number attending school. These facts 
show that a larger proportion of the young arin the schools 
now than there were three years ago, and that they ar much 
more constant in their attendance. This favorable change is 
due doubtless in part to the fact that 76 more towns hav made 
the provisions required by law concerning truants, than had in 
1876. As aconsequence of the facts above stated, the ratio of 
average attendance to the whole number between 5 and 15 has 
been increased 4} cent., making it now 77. 

The per cent. of attendance is based upon the number of 
months the schools are kept in each town, and not upon the 
number of months the law requires them to be kept, and there- 
fore the basis is variable. One town maintains its schools 24 
weeks, another 40. Each may hav an attendance of 80 per 
cent., but when in the one town it is for six months and in the 
other for ten, the showing is greatly in favor of the latter town. 

The addition of 15,346 to the average attendance of Pupils, 
other things being the same, would account for, if it did not 
absolutely demand, a greater number of teachers; and while a 
greater teaching-force has been required, and without doubt em- 
ployed the present year, the number of different teachers em- 
ployed in 1879 has been less than that of 1876 by 102. This 
shows that the waste which comes from frequent changes has 
been saved, and that the schools hav reaped the benefit of 
greater permanency on the part of teachers. 

The amount raised for the schools in 1879 is les than that of 
1876 by $297,046.94. If to that be added the $3,000 decrease 
in the voluntary contributions, it makes the amount available 
for the public schools les than it was in 1876 by over $300,000. 
In accordance with this, the sum raised by taxation for each 
person between the ages of 5 and 15 is $1.10 les than it was 
three years ago. This might seem to imply that the Common- 
wealth is becoming indifferent to the canse of education, and 
that the towns hav grown weary of taxing themselves for be 
support of their schools. But it must be borne in mind tha 
in these three years the valuation of the State has fallen off 
almost 240 millions ($239,788,541), so that, notwithstanding 
the amount raised is les, the percentage of valuation appro- 
priated to the schools is greater by 36°100 mills, or 15 per 
cent. greater than it was in 1876. The economy made neces- 
sary by the goers depression in busines, the retrenchment 
in private and public affairs enforced by the depreciation of 
values hav reached the schools, and hav been considered by 
school officers and people; but a larger number of children 
hav been in the schools, their attendance has been more con- 
stant, the time of the schools has been lessened but a single 
day, and the results hav been satisfactory. 

To meet this different condition of things, these changed 
circumstances, the pay of the male teachers has been reduced, 
upon the average, more than $17.00 per month, and so the 
hav been made to share the burden which has been pres 
heavily upon other members of society. It is to be hoped that 
this reduction of salaries wil not seriously affect the prosperity 
of our schools; but as it is in education as in other depart- 
ments, that the better pay secures the better service, there is a 
fear that, with a revival of business, and the demand for activ, 
intelligent men, the schools may lose the services of some of 
its best teachers. 


—Supt. A. P. Stone, of Springfield, Mass., in his ‘‘ School 

History of England, based on Worcester’s Elements of His- 
tory,’’ has given us, in a little volume of 145 pp., with maps 
and illustrations, the best hand-book for the school and the 
study-table with which we are acquainted. It has a live text; 
is supplemented with valuable tables; has a constant outlook 
on contemporary European history ; and is written by a be- 
liever in American institutions. One of its greatest merits is 
its suggestiveness of the general reading without which any 
historical outlook is like a dry cob, stripped and shelled at a 
husking-party, a year ago. Every school-boy and girl, and 
every teacher should have it. 
— Mrs. E. A. Smith, of Jersey City, N. J., is to lecture in 
Boston on the 7th inst. before the Science Club, on the 10th 
before the Educational Association, of which Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells is president, and on the 13th before the Woman’s 
Education Association. From the wel-known ability of Mrs. 
Smith much interest wil doubtles be awakened in her workfin 
Boston. 


CONNECTICUT. 
— The Prudential Committee of Yale College have instituted 
a Horological Bureau, in connection with the Winchester Ob- 
servatory, the object being to furnish an accurate time-service, 


A careful study of these facts shows that, while there ar 


and giy the local watch-industries the advantages afforded by 
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similar observatories in Burope. Leonard Waldo, late of the 
Time-Service at the Harvard College Observatory, has been ap- 
pointed the astronomer. 

_ There ar now at Yale 1,008 students, 581 of whom ar now 
in the Academical Department, and 175 in the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School. 

— Superintendent Howe, of the State Reform School, wants 
the trustees to buy 50 sewing-machines, and set the boys to 
making overalls on contract, claiming that {t wil pay better 
than anything else the boys can do. 

—A much wider range in optional studies has been made 
this year at Yale, and departments of sculpture and architec- 
ture are added to the School of Fine Arts. After 1880, en- 
trance examinations will require a good knowledge of Roman 


History: 


— 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CanapA. — The receipts of the University of Victoria Col- 
lege, an jnstitution supported by the Methodists of Canada, 
were $15,968 for the past year, the expenditure $15,155.80; of 
which $10,900 was for salaries. 

In the Province of Quebec, the salaries of teachers ar mis- 
erably small, According to statistics furnisht on the subject 
there ar 115 male and 1,722 female teachers receiving less 
than $100 a year each; 374 male and 2,544 female receiving 
from $200 to $400; and 219 male and 50 female receiving over 
$400 per annum. 

In the island of Newfoundland the school law provides that 
$58,000 shal be annually appropriated to the support of public 
schools, which sum must be equitably divided between the 
recognised denominations in proportion to their population. 
Teachers ar forbidden to compel the attendance of pupils at 
religious exercises contrary to the wishes of their parents. 

CaLmronniA. — The annual report for the year 1878-9 of 
Joseph O'Connor, principal of evening schools of San Fran- 
cisco, shows that during the year 2,088 pupils were enroled, — 
1,834 boys and 249 girls. Mr, O’Connor says, ‘ The teacher 
of an evening clas must not, if he desires succes, follow the 
beaten tracks of the day school. He must hay a tact in his 
management, and a way of discarding whatever is not of prac- 
tical benefit to his pupils, which can only be acquired from a 
study of their wishes and wants.” 


DeLaWARE.—We ar indebted to David H. Harlan, superin- 
tendent of the schools of Wilmington, for the annual reports 
of the schools of that city. Estimated population, 41,000; 
whole number of teachers in the day schools, 112; male teach- 
ers in high and grammar schools, 1; female teachers in high 
and grammar schools, 27; in primary schools, $4. Teachers re- 
ceiving $1,300 per year, 1; $1,000, 1; $700, 6; $065, 2; $550, 10; 

545, 6; $500, 4. Whole number of pupils enroled during the 
year in day schools, 6,802; average number belonging to day 
schools, 4,915; average daily attendancs, 4,887; whole number 
enroled in high and | per enous schools, 1,241; average number 
belonging to high and grammar schools, 926; average daily at- 
tendance in high and grammar schools, 850. Whole number 
enroled in primary schools, 5,561; average number belonging 
to primary schools, 3,989; average daily attendance in primary 
schools, 3,537. Per cent. of attendance in all the schools of 
the average number belonging, 89.2; same in high and gram- 
mar schools, 91.8; same in primary schools, 88.6. 


District or CoLumMBIA.—As lovers of rare books very wel 
know, there has been much vexation and expensiv delay and 
annoyance hitherto in getting foreign books to this country 
by mail, Hitherto, such books hav been detained at the 
Custom House at the ports of entry until the duties were 
paid, The Department is perfecting arrangements 
with the Post-office Department by which such books ar to be 
forwarded directly to the person to whom they ar addrest, who 
wil pay the customs dues to the postmaster, to be forwarded 
by him directly to the collector at the port of entry. ' 


INDIANA. — The fifth annual report of the board of school 
trustees and of the superintendent of the public schools of the 
city of Frankfort, shows that the schools arin a prosperous 
condition. Richard G. Boone is the superintendent, and Prof. 
J. II. Millspaugh, B.A., is the principal of the high school. 
Prof. J. T. Reese is retained as the special teacher of music, 
which has been made a part of the regular course of studies 
for the various grades. The estimated population is 3,500, 
number of children of school age 913, number enroled for the 
year ending June 20, 1879, 609; gain in enrolment for the year 

Average number of pupils to a teacher 57. The superin- 
tendent wisely says ‘‘ the best teachers are the cheapest.’ 

Mrs. Hattie A. Prunk, of Indiana olis, a graduate of the 
Boston School of Oratory, under the late Prof. Lewis B. Mon- 
Pv is having brilliant succes in her public readings in the 

tate. She has a high standard of dramatic art, and main- 
tains the dignity of @ conscientious educator in all her work. 


ILLino1s.—The Industrial University, of which J. M. Greg- 
od pee is president, has enjoyed a most profitable term, 
ad the largest attendance since it opened. The number 
of new students was 169. 
oun Harrington, superintendent of schools of Bureau 
jaunty, proposes with the aid of his teachers to erect a build- 
‘e suitable for exhibiting school work at the next county fair. 
Ciba, educational department has been introduced into the 
Pasta, purer, with W. A. Wetzell as editor; and also ia the 

= Record, with F. L. Cooper as editor. 
Pk th wap teacher’s association has been formed in Ford 
hown as “‘ The Ford County Teachers’ Association.’ 
ulcers ar W. A. Wetzell, president; Miss Angie Cormair, 
resident i and F. 1. Cooper, secretary. The meetings 

ree weeks, 


su 
Corps of assistants 

Th 
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¢ Paxton Collegiate Institute is ssin 
g finely under 
management of Professor Taylor, formerly superintendent 


of the city schools of Paxton. About 100 students ar in at- 
tendance, 

The Farmer City schools ar prospering under the manage- 
ment of L. P. Brigham. There ar seven departments, with an 
enrolment of 400 pupils. _ 

The graded schools of Ford county were never more pros- 
perous. The schools of Paxton, consisting of seven depart- 
ments, ar under the management of P. K. McMinn ; of Gib- 
son City, consisting of five departments, ar under the manage- 
ment of W. A. Wetzell ; of Piper City, consisting of three de- 

artments, ar under the management of A. Coomes. P. A. 

oal teaches at Burr Oakes, C, Elliott at Elliott, F. G. Loh- 
man at Roberts, and Mr. Clinebell at Melvin. Superintendent 
Armstrong prepared a course of study last fall for the country 
schools of the county, which has been pretty generally followed 
with good succes. ° 


IowA.—Prof. 8. D. Gaylord, who has been for several terms 
— of the Grundy Center High School, of Grundy county, 
8 now principal of the ‘‘ Negro Normal Institute,” under the 
auspices of the Congregational Church, in Charleston, S. C. 
The professor has beet: engaged in educational work for the 
last twenty-two years. He had expected to soon retire from 
school-work, and enter the ministry, until the present position 
was proffered him. 

The teachers of O’Brien county hav organized a Teachers’ 
Educational and Library Association, and have adopted a 
good set of by-laws for governing the same. The normal-in- 
stitute system is doing a good work for the teachers. 


MARYLAND.—The fourth report of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is publisht. It contains 76 pages, including the appen- 
dix. It gives a review of the last three years, by which the 
public may judge not only of the plans adopted, but also of 
their operation during this preliminary period. Among the 
topics discussed are these: ‘‘ University and Collegiate Work,”’ 
** Fellowships,” “‘Graduate Students,”’ ‘‘ Undergraduate Stu- 
dents,”’ ‘‘ Library and Apparatus,’’ “ Relations to Other Insti- 
tutions,” ‘‘ Investigations and Publications,” ‘‘ Examinations 
and Degrees,’ ‘‘Public Lectures,’’ ‘‘ Teachers’ Clas in Zodl- 
ogy,”’ “‘Instruction Preliminary to Medical Studies.’’ The 
yar has several noteworthy tabular statements; e. 7., Roll 
of the academic staff, list of scientific instruments, list of sci- 
entific and literary papers publisht, synopsis of classes taught. 


Missouri.—Reports from the Kirksville State Normal Schos} 
are more flattering than ever before. Three hundred studenjo 
arin attendance. The new members of the faculty ar enthu- 
siastic and untiring in their efforts. There is probably not.a 
normal school in the United States doing more or better work. 
Like reports come also from the State Normals at Cape Girar- 
deau and Warrensburg. 

The four district associations to be held in the State holiday 
week promise to be the most practical and largely-attended 
meetings ever held in the West. Missouri is rapidly coming 
ae! the front in her educational as well as her industrial enter- 
prises. 


MINNESOTA. —The enrolment of the normal schools for 1879 
in Normal department in Winona is 164; Mankato, 231; St. 
Cloud, 126; total, 521. In Model department, Winona, 148; 
Mankato, 55, St Cloud, 70; total, 273. Graduates in 1879 in 
Winona, 42; Mankato, 19; St. Cloud, 24; total, 85. Previously 

raduated in all the schools, 610; total, 695. Current expenses 
or 1879, Winona, $13,635.20; Mankato, $9,186.05; St. Cloud, 
$9,010.87; total, $31,833.02. 

Mankato has 3 public school buildings and 19 teachers. 
Total number enroled during present term, 889; average daily 
attendance, 760; number enroled in high school, 78. The 
ores of study requires eight years for pupils to reach the high 
school. 

Prof. C. A. Morry, having resigned to enter upon the prac- 
tice of law, Prof. Irwin Shepard was appointed to fil the 
vacancy. The president of the board, in his annual report, 
says: ‘** Professor Shepard thus far in his work has more than 
met the highest expectations of his warmest friends, and the 
board feels assured that the school at Winona, under his man- 
agement, wil stedily advance in popular favor and in usefulnes.”’ 

The State teachers’ institutes hav occupied 38 weeks,—20 in 
spring and 18inthe autumn. The attendance in pring was 
1,086, and in the fall, 408. The superintendent of public in- 
struction, and the principals of the normal schools hav given 
lectures in these institutes. The plan of employing these prin- 
cipals and the teachers of the normal schools to giv instruction 
in the State institutes has been very satisfactory, and it is to 
be continued hereafter. 

An enthusiastic teachers’ convention was held at Zumbrota 
for Goodhue County, Dec. 26 and 27. Supt. J. W. Hancock, 
and Prof. O. Whitman, of Red Wing, were present and took 
an activ part. 

MicuiGgan.—President Angell’s annual report for 1879, just 
issued, shows that coéducation at Michigan University is in 
every way thoroughly succesful. During the year, 134 women 
students wer in attendance,—an increase over the previous year 
of 41. Oneof them was a candidate for the degree of Mining 
Engineer. Mr. Angell says: ‘‘ After our nine years’ experience 
in coéducation, we hav become so accustomed to see women take 
up any kind of university work, carry it on succesfully, gradu- 
ate in Fesa helth, cause no embarrasment in the administra- 
tion of the institution, and awaken no special solicitude in the 
minds of their friends or of their teachers, that many of the 
theoretical discussions of coéducation by those who hav not 
had opportunities to examine it carefully, read strangely to us 
here on the ground. It is a cause of sincere congratulation 
that, both in this country and in Europe, the opportunities for 
women to obtain as thorough and extended an education as 
men, are rapidly multiplying.” 

New Jensty.—The Board of Education of Jersey City unan 
imously voted down a proposition to elect teachers annually. 
Good for Jersey City! We regret to learn that it wil be neces- 
sary to reduce the salaries of the teachers after Dec. 1, to meet 
the views of the City Board of Finance. The City Teachers’ 
Association is prospering, and the lectures. and discussions ar 
profitable. 


calendar for 1879-80. The winter term 
Prof. E. Horton, Jr., principal; Mrs. Ada W. 
and Miss May Horton, assistant. 

The Board of Regents of the University hay secured the 
services of the Hon. David Murray as superintendent of ad- 
vanct collegiate examinations. 


Ounto.—Supt. L. D. Brown has been appointed a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the city library. The result is a new 
catalogue of the books. Teachers are uired to use the 
library to supplement their school-work. r. Brown was late 
secretary of the Ohio Teachers’ Association, and is one of the 
live teachers in Ohio. He has recently caused the Board of 
Education of Hamilton to place on each teacher’s desk a large 
dictionary, and has had a committe appointed to devise means 
of bringing the idle children of the city into the schools. 
Hamilton may wel be proud of her schools, and of her efficient 
and able superintendent. 


Dec. 10, 1879; 
orton, preceptres ; 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Fulton County Teachers’ Institute, 
held Dec. 8, 1879, in the Court House, McConnellsburg, was 
one of the most successful ever held in the county. Supt. 
H. H. Woodal deserves the thanks of every friend of education 
for the oye Seen he has manifested in bringing the public 
schools of his county up to the high stand of excellence 
they now posses. Among the instructors for the week were 
Misses Smith and McCalmont, of the Shippensburg State Nor- 
mal School, whose work gave the utmost satisfaction; Deputy 
State Supt. Houck ; Dr. Shumaker, of Chambersburg; and 
Professor Potter, of the Shippensburg Normal! School, were 
each present one day, and gave the teachers many words of 
advice and encouragement. 
Virernta.—Annual reports hav been received from all the 
counties and cities of the State. The total number of schools 
in 1878 was 4,545, and the number of pupils, 202,244. For the 
an ust closed there wer 2,491 schools, and 108,074 pupils. 
he decrease in attendance amounts to 94,170. 


The above cut represents a musical instrument that has 
been recently perfected, after many years of patient study, 
that is calculated to interest all classes of our people, 


especially the educators. This automatic musical instrument 
is known as the “ Orguinette,”’ an invention finally made by 
Mr. Mason J. Mathews, of Boston, the widely-known inventor 
and patent expert of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 

Upon this compact and ornamental instrument may be 
played hymn tunes, popular airs, polkas, waltzes, etc., with 
clearness, accuracy, and a degree of execution which but few 
performers can equal. It isareed musical instrument, con- 
structed somewhat on the principle of a cabinet organ. It is 
adapted to being automatically operated by simple sheets of 
perforated paper,—each sheet representing a tune. It repre- 
sents 
ORGAN, ORGANIST, MUSIC, MUSICIAN, MUSIC TEACHER, 
and it is admirably adapted for all occasions when music is 
desirable. There are different styles of this instrument, all 
of which, by the way, although constructed of the best ma- 
terial, are offered at such low rates that they are within reach 
of every class. Prices vary from $3 to $60, according to style, 
quality, etc. 

The Orguinette rolls out sounds that seem like 

“ Interwoven chords of blended singing tones, 
That swell and die in tenderest away.” 

For this reason its usefulness in the school and for an accom- 
paniment in song is invaluable, particularly where there is no 
person who can perform on ordinary instruments. For the 
school-house, where a lively air for the children to march in or 
out by, or a pleasant time for recreation, or to lead the chorus 
of song is desired, nothing could be better than this instru- 
ment. We learn that it has already come into use in Phila- 
delphia and other places for this purpose. For a guide to 

itch, tone, and other educational uses, it is destined to be 
largely utilized, It will ald the social and ‘esthetic culture of 
every home it enters. It will play an endless variety of tunes. 
Already, two hundred and fifty are on the catalogue, and we 
understand the amount of music cut daily for this instru- 
ment would extend a mile. The principal depot of the Me- 
chanical Orguinette os al is located at Nv. 11 East-Four- 
ceenth street, New Yo Send for illustrated discriptive 


New Yorx.—The Tioga High School has publisht a neat 


& 


tatalogue and price-list, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol, XI.—No. 1. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 

Cooper's Novels, New issue, 16 vols. - 
First Lines of Therapeutics, - - 
Homes of America. - - - - - 
Landscape in American Poetry. - 

Memoirs of Mme. de Rémusat. Vol.1. - - 
Kinfolk. - - - - - 
Persis. - - ~ - - - - 
Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. - - - = 
Reminiscences of Coffin. - - - 
Separate Property of Married Women. 2d ed. - 
The New Departure, etc. - - - 

Edda, the Younger. - - - - ° 
= - - - - 

n Involuntary Voyage. - - - - - 
Buxton, Nell. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 96. - 
American Ballads. - - - - - - 
Heart. Franklin 8q. Library, No. 93. 

Poetical Works of Chaucer. 3 vols. Riverside edition. 
Prose Works of Emerson. Vol.3. - - - 
Works of Hawthorne. 12 vols, Fireside edition. - 
Princeton Book. - - 
‘Tennyson’s Poems. Hazelmere edition. 


Great Authors of All Ages, - - - - - 


Lord Stirling’s Stand. - - - 
Breton Folks. - - 

Out of the Shadows. - - 
Lost Truths of Christianity. 
We Four. - - - - - - 

Dr. Hildreth. - - - 
Study of Hexameter. - 
Latin Rhythms Other than Hexameter. - . 
The Faith of Reason. 16mo, cloth. - : 

First Principles of Political Economy. - - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

D Appleton & Co $16 00 

Harvey 1 5O 

Lamb “ “ 6, 12 00 

Larcom “ “ “ 00 

50 

Miller Authors’ Pab Co 75 

Rambler 25 

Grego J W Bouton 20 to 40 00 

Robert Clarke & Co 2 00 

by Estes & iat 
ur 

‘ Cc Gri & 2 
Barmb appy Hour 

Biart , Harper & Bros 1 = 

lish 25 

Keary 15 

Pattison 

Houghton, Osgood & Co. 5 25 

“ 2 50 

“ 20 00 

ved ad 18 to 30 00 

“ “ 1 50 

Allibone Lippincott &Co 5to 10 00 

bcock 1 5O 

Blackburn 8 00 

Kenyon 1 00 

“ 1 25 

Rees 1 2 

White 1 50 

Clough 35 

Clough “ 35 

John W Chadwick Roberts Bros 1 00 

Aaron L Chapin Sheldon & Co 75 


For EUROPE The 


HOLY ! 
LAND. 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880, 


Excursion Tours through EN 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, &c., with Grand 8u 


Art, and Educational Centers of t 
and other important cities omitted in previous excursions; also, London, 


. th t picturesque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beau- 
and High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine 


Dresden, Leipzig, Prague, Vienna, 
Paris, Rome, 
tiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes 


GLAND, SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, 


plementary Excursions to Eoupt and Palestine, 
tA Old World to be visited, including Berlin, 


Passes, ete. All tours include first-class travel, hotel accommodations, fees, etc. 
For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


“A SUMMER JAUNT,” ome = of a former excursion. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


, with 32 Illustrations, gives a most inter- 


The Practice of Copying Music facilitates Sight-Reading. 
THE MUSIC COPY- BOOKS, 
Helps to Daily Practice, 
By D. P. HORTON. 

Quarto, 7x84, Extra Bound......... Price, 50 cents. 
Copies sent to any address on receipt of price. 
DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 
Publishers of Blank Books for School Use, 

241 m (P) 119 & 121 William 8t., New York. 


Economy Club List of New and Stand- 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We call attention to the practical publications 
of the ‘‘ Normal Teacher” Publishing House, 
advertised in anothercolumn. The Normal 
Teacher is in its second year of publication, and 
such has been its success that it now has a cir- 
culation second only to the leading educational 
journal in the land. The Normal Question- 
Book is a valuable aid to teachers preparing 
for examination, and is having an immense 


sale. Methods of Teaching in Country Schools 
is a work which should be in the hands of 
every country teacher, being the only work 
ever published adapted to his wants. Agents 
are making money canvassing for these prac- 
tical works. « 


Aw Excursion TO Europrt.—An advertise- 
ment appears elsewhere of the Third Annual 
Educational Excursion to Europe. These sum- 
mer trips were organized for the purpose of 
affording teachers, students, and others an op- 
portunity to make use of their vacation-season 
in visiting the great art centers, and the places 
of the greatest historic or most picturesque in- 
terest in the Old World. Some six hundred 
Americans have thus been enabled to enjoy 
privileges of travel, observation, and self-im- 
provement which otherwise might have been 
unattainable. The tour arranged for the sum- 
mer of 1880 possesses many advantages over the 
others. Many places of great interest will be 


visited, including London, Paris, Berlin, Vi- 
enna, Dresden, Leipzig, Rome, Venice, MiJan, 
Florence, Naples; the beautiful lake regions of 
Scotland, Italy, and Switzerland; the high Alps 
(several of the most famous mountain-passes 
to be crossed), and the leading cities of Holland, 
Belgium, ete. There will also be grand tours 
to the East, with extended visits to places of 
the greatest Biblical and historic interest in 
Egypt and Palestine, 


WE take pleasure in calling attention to the 
advertisement of Allen & Willmarth, successors 
to Henry 8S. Allen, and especially to the grand 
national work they announce as being ready, 
which we have examined carefully and critic- 
ally, and cordially commend as the summum 
bonum (chief good) of American History 
and Chronology. The one is a detailed story 
history for the people and the student; the 
other is a concise history for the statesman and 
scholar,—it is in fact the first and only really 
complete history of the whole of America ever 
published. No teacher of any grade can afford 


to be without it, Probably there is no single 
volume in the whole range of literature so 
necessary to the teacher and public man for 
reference as this Library of History, which is a 
marvel of cheapness. We trust all teachers 
and school libraries will send for circulars, con- 
taining testimonials from our ablest historians 
and scholars. 


Living AcE For 1880.— The 
fact that this standard weekly magazine has 
had a successful career of over thirty-five years 
against much competition, is proof sufficient 
that it meets an undoubted want of the public. 
It furnishes what is essential to American 
readers in a great and indispensable current 
literature,—a literature which embraces more 


and more every year the work of the ablest 


thinkers and writers of the day. As the only|sent post free to any address. 


satisfactorily complete and fresh compendium 
of this literature, its importance and value 
have steadily increased. It enables the reader, 
at trifling expense, considering the quantity 
and the quality of the reading furnished, to 
keep pace with the best thought and literary 
work of our time; and its great convenience 
every intelligent person or family can therefore 
hardly be over-rated. The extra offer to new 
subseribers for 1880, and the reduced clubbing- 
rates, are worthy of note in the prospectus 
ublished in another column. The magazine 
well worth the attention of those who are se- 
lecting their reading for the new year. As the 
multitude of increases more and 
more beyond the 


the value of such a comprehensive one as this| TEAGHERS BOOK EXCHANGE. 


becomes more and more apparent. 


ment of D. Appleton & Co., 6 Hawley street, 


Boston, under ‘‘ Agents Wanted,” in THE 
JOURNAL. No. 17 of this grand work on Eu- 


— and its Inhabitants is just issued, con- order * THE SOVEREIGN,” by H. R. 


ng superb maps, striking illustrations, 
and the most entertaining and instructive text 
relating to Switzerland. Calland examine the 
work, Remember, at 6 Hawley street, Boston. 


OCCASIONALLY a school book is published 
which gives almost universal satisfaction 
wherever used. A book of this kind is Hutch- 
inson’s Physiology and Hygiene. It is far 


more widely used than any other work on this 
subject,—in fact, is used in nearly all the lead- 
ing: high schools in the country from Boston 
to San Francisco, and in hundreds of acad- 


ooks you do n ease send the undersign a list 
WE invite the attention of all teachers and of those you Rave get my 

. | ous Books with prices. res ally solicit orders for 
others who are seeking for remunerative em-| School us, slagle copies or by 


ployment, to notice particularly the advertise-|the dozen. 


on receipt of T5 cts., by express for $7.50 
per dozen. 


ard Books at very low prices for cash, 


A. S. CLARK, 
249 ¢ 66 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


SILK BANNER 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 


(GF Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zu 


in Colors 
and Gold, 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
54 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


You cannot make a mistake if you 


PaumER, for your Singing Class. “ The 
Sovereign” is the leading Musie Book 
for Singing Classes, Musical Societies, 
etc., and is being adopted by wide-awake 
Teachers all over the land. Sent by mail 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 13 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


(If you order this book, please say you saw the adver- 


THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 


The Teacher's Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penwan writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned 
that young children can use it. 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuating, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 

Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKEHS & CO., 
_ New Werk City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 
Sole Agents for the World. 


The Educational Newsgleaner, 
A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 cts,, a year. You ought to 
seeacopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 
L. W. APPLEGATE, 
250 z FARIBAULT, MINN. 


emies and colleges. The publishers, Messrs. |tisement in the National or New England Ji y . 
ment in the or New Engla $5 to $20 235 at home 


Clark & Maynard, New York, send a sample | £ducation.} 


copy will be sent to teachers for 75 cts. 


We invite the attention of our readers to MI ACKINNON PEN. 


the new advertisement of M. W. Hazen, Gen- 
eral Agent of D. Appleton & Co., 6 Hawley 
street, Boston. Ballard’s Pieces to Speak are 
admirable selections, with general hints on the 
delivery of each. They are judiciously made, 
and the ‘‘new departure’ is destined to be im- 
mensely popular with teachers and pupils. 


Every teacher and school officer should 
notice the announcement of A. D. Albee, Gen- 
eral Agent of ‘‘ The Best Inkwell,’’ at 16 Haw- 
ley street, Boston, in Toe JouRNAL of this 
week. They are pronounced by every one who 
has tested them the only perfect inkwell ever 
made, The dust is entirely excluded, cor- 
rosion and evaporation prevented, a great say- 
ing of ink secured, and ail liability to injury to 
desk and books prevented. They are econom- 
ical in the saving of time in filling and clean- 
ing, a8 shown by the ample tests made in some 
of the Boston schools. e advise all to exam- 
a The Best Inkwell”’ before making a se- 
ection. 


Just Ready, 


Packard’s Zodlogy. 


Large 12mo ; 720 pp. ; over 500 Ills. ; $3.00, Speci- 
men copies for examination with view to introduction 
sent post-paid to teachers on receipt of $1.50, 

HENRY HOLT & CO., 12 East 234 St., New York. 


RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and 
hundred 


Second. $3a 
; Samples, 6c. NicHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field St., or Ginn & Hearn, 13 Tremont P1., Boston, 


Sectional View. 


Desk or 


ically sealed. 


DURABILITY, 


“The point of the Pen is actually a 


ican says: “Our daily use of it 4 


Be 
Imitation nthe Market. 


or address the manufacturers, 


All persons owning one of our Pens of 
registered mail, to be made over with all late i 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument for 


Report No. 1135 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, reads: 


It is at once tasteful and useful, an 
costly. We cordially approve of the instrument.” The Scientic Amer- 


supplies himself with a MacKinnon Pen possesses a good thing.” 
Nothing more appropriate as a gift to a lady or gentleman. 
al our Name is stamped on every Pen, as there is a Chiap 


All who wish to avoid the annoyances of the common writing 
materials should examine the “Mac 


D. MACKINNON & CO., 


R200 Broadway, N. Y. 


facturers’ price, and warranted for three years. 


Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five pages of foolscap with one filling, on any oon 
paper, with any clean writing or copying-ink. 

The Point is as smooth as diamond can be polished, is conical in 
shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 


CLEANLINESS. 


It cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot es- 
cape, except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 


CHEAPNESS. 


ring of iridium (Giamond). ... . 
for the service rendered is n 


emonstrates to us that whoever 


Pen” at their stationer’s, 


the first manufacture should send it to us by 
mprovements, which will be done 


4 
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free. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


secure rvices of a few gentlemen or 


England, 
A. New and Valuable Work 


Europe,” combining G 
on the, details of the customs snd hebite 


ve the various peoples, profusely illustrated. 


particulars address 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


243 tf 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
TEACHERS 
Are respectfully Informed that the first and only abso- 


y lete History and Chronology of North and 
gout ‘imerien ever offered is now ready, It contains 
the works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 

es). All crities pronounce it the “ Mountain Head 
Pewimerioan History, unequaled or reference or study. 
teach WILLMARTH, Publishers 
13 Astor Place, New YORK. 


ASERTSLE a ary T alt per 
mised 


AGENTS WANTED 1%, tHe richly, 
wo ele 
liant History of the great tour of Y - 


GEN. GRANT WORLD 


. T. Headley, the prince of descriptive authors. 
ne hit, A million people want it. 
Here is the best chance of your life tomake money. Be- 
ware of imitations by unknown authors. The splendid 
authorship, elegant illustrations, superior paper, and 
marvelous cheapness render this k Hameounety 
popular. 2,000 agents at work, and | 
oto Nearly 10,000 books sold. 3,000 AGENTS 
WANTED YET. For particulars address HUBBARD 
BROS., 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 247 


This book needs no Endorazement.— Dn. Parmer. 
AGENTS WANTED D 
To 
DE. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 
ew volume the ular author of NIGHT 
BIBLE portvaye with vivid and 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and eh bindings, the best in the market. 


T q al. Ctreulars free. Address J. C. 
MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphin, Pa, 178 


«Normal Question Book? 
‘BIG MONEY FOR ALL. — 


Agents Wanted for-the Normal Question Z 
Pook Nermal Teacher, and Methods 
of ‘Teaching in Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO < 
CANVASSERS. 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 8 
238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. © 

r 


?Methods of Teaching. 


PF. F, WHITTIER, General Agent for the 
New-England States, 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL TEAC 


Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
with Black- 
board Designs, Bible 
Studies, Concert Ex- 
ercises, and Prayer- 
Meeting Outlines. 
Introduction by J. H. 
mee Vincent,D.D. 
mensely popular: “Alsingleidgént han adecaliyecid over 

y popular: hg actually sold over 
7000 copies. Agents wanted. K. B. TREAT, Pud’r, 
238 805 Broadway, New York. 


t<= Agents Wanted, 


TO CANVASS FOR 
The Journal of Education, 
The Primary Teacher, 
The Good Times, 
Blaisdell’s English Classics, 
The Pronunciation of Latin, 
Life of Laura Bridgman. 


€¥™ Good Commissions for any and all. Now is 

he best time to canvass, 

THOMAS W: BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


WELLESLEY “COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of ‘Women. 


% Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 
e General Coll Course, 
Scientific 
e Five Years’ Musical Course. 
for Honors in Clas- 
ematics, Lan 
and the Sciences. 


Teachers’ Course f th 
or those only who have 


The College Calendar, contai particulars, will 
be seut on ape feation to 
ADA L. HOWARD, President 
Re, Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 

COLLEGES. 

_ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. val the Registrar. 


PREPARATORY. 


EWISTOWN(PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. SOHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thoro instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buokiyn, A. M. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Jolnsbury, Vt., 


has superior advan‘ for Classical and Scientific 
ng. Apply to H. T. FuLLER, Principal. 102s 


RLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study, JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., 


ir WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gxo. F. Maoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., Cc. B. HULBERT. 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 18%. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
- LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Write 61 sz 


Publishers. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


UROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING. $80 per year. Descriptive pam- 
phiet. Pror. WATSON, 107 Marlborough St., Boston. 


Fsio COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE'S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance ons Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
m address Prof, C, I, PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


[nen TER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Toompson, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL, lar course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct, 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalonne or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 


55 uz Address E. H. Russe, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 


WALTER Smiru, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of stu wo years. Special 
vanced Course for special dletnes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J, C. GREENOUGH, Prin, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HypDE, Prin. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYpEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss, 
For Ladies onl: 
0 


ies 
r Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, West¥FiELp, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 
M Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
urses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s F ,» N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


(HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
W will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E, CARTER 
or H. A. COBB, Esq., Norton, . 231 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY+-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 8t., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
P 


Upper, accommodate pupils both sexes from 
‘to twenty-one years of age. Special students recei 
in all adites of Upper Department. ll 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. pense moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80zz 


PREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. FP. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
rincipal, East Greenwich, R. L 63 az 


Gis YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILvs, A.M., Principal. 


ERMAN. An educated German f. receives a 
G limited number of studions persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board 
instruction in French, I and 


Harmony, if desired. Address "ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 2065 zz 


LAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Cc. B. perintendent, 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880. 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 
Aided by experienced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
Large Type, Full Explanations, estions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard INustrations. g it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Hel for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 
SECOND SERIES, Parr I,—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 
Part IIl.—JULY TO Dec, Studies in Genesis. 
ae boards in grogests; rice of each part, 
10 cents; 100 popes, $8.00. e te parts bound in 
one volumé; price, 20 cents; 100 a 15. 
b. and for sale by AMER. S. 8. UNION 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. ¥. 


PACKARD’S 


COMPLETE COURSE 


oF 


Business Training. 


A Book of 96 com the material for a 
thorough training in’ 


Accounts, with Arithmetical Preblems, 
Questions in Commercial Law, and 
Hiints for Letter-Writers. 


Used in all the Business Colleges in the country, 

and unsu as a text-book. Specimen copies 

sent on receipt of 50 cts. 

Ss. 8. PACKARD, Publisher, 
805 Broadway, New Verk. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 
Teacher and Student. 
The Common-School Question Book. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 
Important and Practical Ques- 
h tions clearly answered, compiled 
of Study as used in onr Common 
end Migh Schools. 
12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools, 
for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial 
ACENTS WANTED, 
In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 


ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
from Twelve different Branches 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 


been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are poe liberal. Jt is one of the best subscription- 
books in the country. Confiden Terms to Agents 


sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N, ¥. 


NOW READY, 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS 
OF LATIN. 


By MME. FISHER, 
Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition of THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF 
LATIN has been exhausted for some months. The pres- 
ent enlarged edition has been brought out to a very con- 
scholars in various parts of the country, who manifes 
a deep interest in the pronunciation of the Latin 

Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Or the author, Columbia, Mo. 230 tf 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 


By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D, 
‘24 pages 
Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 


Address . W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
214 “4 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


A Choice Gift 
FOR ALL TIMES, 

Ho ibays, Weopine, BIRTHDAY, 
ANNIVERSARY, or any other day ; for 
Pastor, Teacher, Parent, Child, Friend. 
BEST BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Webster’s Unabridged. 


19238 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 


FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


AND A NEW 
-| BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including many now living, givin 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profess Af, an 
Date of each. 

Published by G@. & MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 00., 


15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


Tue | Educational Goods 


Educational Publicat AND 
Teachers’ “Wants” 


Cowperthwalt & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. A SPECIALTY, 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight apes merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 


in one year.’’—Milton. 
Virgil, Caesar, Ho Cleero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Yenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
ers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Sample Interlinears Send for 
terms and 247 zz 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


24 NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight's History of England,’ “ 10,00 
Macaulay’s Mist. of Eugiand, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 4“ 6. 


Plutarch’s Lives 
Taine’s English Literature, 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple’s Auimal Analysis. 
Cex’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Short Histery of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Laler’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McOLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
TEXT-BOOK PRIMERS. 


What is Education, By Wu. . 
Socrates. By WM. F.Puenrs,A,M., . 
Pestalozzi. “ kt 


Froebel. “ “s 
Roger Ascham and John Sturm,—Glimpses of 
Education in the XVI. Century, . 
Angio Saxen. By Prof. A.8.Coors, 
Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D., ° 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelteon’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St, New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 


css 


247 eow 


the strength and other properties of materials; by ht. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $13.50. 245 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO. 

27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Brewn’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brewn’s Institutes of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiclogy. 
Rescee’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkhinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By Tuxopor:E 
Tiz70N, With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top{ $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricuanp A, Proo- 
LEAVES? With’ 
PY 8 contributions 
aor, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. {. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . . New York. 


BALLARD’S 
“PIECES TO SPEAK.” 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Contains Gems of Peetry and Oratery, with 
directions for speaking them. 
No. 1 now ready, Sample copy mailed for 42 cts. 


M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
251 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. cia for Teachers. 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


ka Bend for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 Willlam St, YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & O0., 
__ Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEST SCHOOL ETYMOLOGIES. 
-SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 


By RUFUS W. BAILEY. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 312 pages. 
Introduction Price, 67 cents ; Hachange Price, 0 cents. 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY, 
A Text-book of Derivatives, Prefixes, and Saffixes. 
By EPES SARGENT. 
Intro. Price, @ cents ; Exch. Price, 45 cents. 


Addtess EB, WHITTEMORE, 
261 b Providence, R. I. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 623 Market Street, Philadelphia, Peun.,| re 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
titrate 
‘a 4 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl'’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
& New Latin-English 
oti 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Anderson’s mineries Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Beme; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


Meetel’s French Course 
and nd Graded Lessons Lessons in Eng- 


her Lessens in Euglish ; 
ysiolegy and My 


Madison Bt., Chicago. boston. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfeld &., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publish ors. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


264 pages. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ROMAN LIT 
ERATURE, for Schools and Coll 


Translated and ns, from the German Edition of 
Bender, by Profs E. P. CROWELL and H. B. Ricn- 
ARDSON, of Amherst. 

This work was received wit great favor in Gomes, 
and was widely adopted by the secondary schools, The 
present translation adapts it to the use of schools and 
colleges in America, not only b pay all that is 
valuable in the German work, ee copious 
references to the best general ~ oy English 
works on Roman Literature. The table of contents 
has been greatly enlarged, so as to constitute a complete 
analysis of the whole, and the chart at the end has 
been put into better form; in short, the aim has been 
to make it a serviceable handbook for students and 
teachers. The chief excellence of the work consists in 
its terse, suggestive, and admirable characterizations 
of the Roman writers and their times. It contains just 
what the student ought to know, and suggests much for 
the teacher to enlarge spon 


January 8. Sam; 
GINN & Publishers, 
Shuston, New York and Chicago. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | °° 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Much Ado About Nothing. N 


Merchant of Venice. ‘inter’s Ta 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Julius Cesar. 
mee and Juliet. Macbeth. 
As You Like It. Hamlet. 
Henry th ‘empest. 
Richard the Second. 


aon LARKIN DUNTON, Principal Normal 
hool, Boston.—“ IT have had occasion to examine the 
edition of Shakespeare edited by Mr. Rolfe and pub- 
lished by the Harpers, and consider it the , best for 
school use of any with which I am acquainted. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for introduc 
= A. ©. 8TOC KIN, Agt. for New Eng. 
41 ranklin St., BOSTON, 


Whittier, Lewell, and 


With Jhical Sketches, and Notes 
xplaining the persenal 16mo, 


pages. $1.25, 
An admirable text-book. In the hands of intelligent 


teachers it must be in the highest degree interesting to 
pupils in high and grammar schools, seminaries, and 
academies, and exceedingly useful in fostering and 
directing the taste of joung the best Ameri- 
ican poetry, and for lite: 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & Publishers, Bosten. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & Cco., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of His 
Series 

ana’s tory ; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. D 
26 14 Milk Menton. 


SHELDON & CO. 
YORK, 
Olnmey’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 


ol Algeb and 
Paticrson’s Spellerss 


& CO. 
CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHI 
The Inductive Series of 
Wm. J. Milne, A. Normal 
Geneseo, — York. This series embraces a 


Forbriger’s Patent Dra blets. — 
complete course in seven books. 
senting a solid surface, their size and 
their pes character, their novel 
ee of all other draw- 

«*. Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


366 
free, Address H. HALLETT & 


Portland, Me. 


Celton’s New Geo phies. 
lish Literature. 
Lessing thine of U. S, History. 
Hooke. New Physiclegy. 

Avery’s {nN Phi 

ata 

Hill's Elem. of ape 
Palmer’s Elements of 


Introductory 


For terms address 


POTTER, & 00., 
Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


Danton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Drawi 
Dinmsmore’s Graded Blanks. 
Greene's Graded lanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


etc., farnished. Correspondence 
Catalogues, etc., ee solicited. 


J.B. LIPPIN' CoTT & CO. 10.51 Publishers 


Invite dttention following Works 
published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 

Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 

Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 

Haldeman’s mology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 

Derry’s History of the United States. 

Wickersham's Educational Works. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS 
Lessonsin Elem. Physiclegy, $1. 
Martin’s Elem. Biclegy, 23.00 
in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, 1,35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1. 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational 


Catalogue sent 
154 zz 22 Bond Birect. ew York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW ea 
A History of English Literatur 
Biographical Sketch 
Collier, 12mo, cloth........ hee.” 


History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .. 


The Gross Events of Histo 


1,50, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnnt Streets,» 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 
Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 
Second 
“ Thing 
66 Fourth ‘ 
Fifth 
Baub’s Arithmetic. 


Buckwalter’ Speller 
Com rebeucive Speaker. | 


England. 


ry, 
From th o Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Pri wat . Collier, LL.D. 12mo, Brackett’s 
cloth t 


English Classics Schools, Pe 
En 
ocket Cl Classical Dietionary, 


mee? 


> 
Venabie’s Arithmetics, A 
Gildersieceve’s Latin Se 
Johnston & Browne’s Literature. 
DeVere’s French 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New 
Guyot's ‘Wall Maps, 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
y's 
aes many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. New-England Agent, 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 180 23 Hawley Street, Besten. 
Liberal rates for Examinati d Introduction. 
Descriptive Cirealare “522 | TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & OO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 


Sample Copy by Mail....... Pitty Comte, 
HAPPY HOURS, 


ratary Gon tor Schools, Acad 
menta ourse, ior jem 
ple by Thirty Cents 


Sample b Y BEAL... 
SONCS OF YALE. ~ 
16mo, «++ $1.00, 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 
=" 8 
P. PUTNAM'S ON 


‘art’s Classics for 
Series vols.), 2 
Series (18 1.25 
a "TT. 
1.26 


ome and 
P 


nd’ 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. Klemes’e Poste fur Haus und Schule, 1.28 


GEO. > 


381 Washington St 
329 Educational Agent for England. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 


and Grammars. 
» Geometry. 


(4) 166 as 


Elderhorst’s Analysis. 
Blair’s Bheteoric. 

Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


say~ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp Epvcationat PuBLIsHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Drawing im he Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Are in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


GUIDE. 
‘or ungraded and 


licited. Address Pu 
246 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


With new and fresh Examples for oral and 

work, and the omission from the main book of ev 
thing not — in .— life. The Metric Weig 
and yom next ALE U. 8. Money and 
and are illustrated drawings made 
of the exact size from the onan standards. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 
pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 


pt. Schools, 
Mass, With numerous maps and 


Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts, 
graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 
h 
Metropolitan Block 


Prang’s Nateral For schools 

natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
Prang’s American Chromos. 155as 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Franklin Arithmetics, 
Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., 
h-school, Boston, and "Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
uthor Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’l Tables,ete. 


ures. Seaver & 
Wercester’s New 
Correspondence solicited. 


| 


The New Edition 


RUSKIN'S MODERN PAINTERS, 


5 vols. 
Price in Green Cloth Extra, . $30.00 
“ Half Calf “ CR 
Full Calt “ 40.00 


The “Metric ayem of Weights and Meas- Venice” and “ Seven Lamps,” the price will be $5 per 


246 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Publishers of the 


Harvey’s Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable'’s U. 8S. History, 
Thalheimer'’s Historical Series, 


Norton's Physics and 
of Constitution, 


He Rhetoric, 
and Maumnera, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTF R RIks. 


X@™ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. . 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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